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Workshop 1 , were supported by La 
In-Service Educati on Conunx t tec • 

// 

The .-Workshop was M res 




ries, reports on workshop 
re held at ,La Trobe 



Bilingual* Education 
rsity and the Victorian 

e apparent and developing 



needs of Australia's multl/lingual society/ Th£re were eighty 

// . ^ 

participants representing all sections of the teaching profession, 

// '■ - 

The numbers were - di^idefl fairly^ evenly over the 1975 and 1976 sessions. 

This report is a sunimary of proceedings organised on a thematic basis. 
It does not follow trie order in which the contributions were made. 
The Workshop was organised for teachers who were just becoming involved 
in multilingual ejflucation as~ well "as" for- those wjhb have worked in the 
field for some t/ime. ^kt^is hoped that readers will be able to share- 
some of the experiences gained, by -actual participants . 
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BILINGUAL. EDUCATION: A FOCUS jON THE STUgEgTb- 



--Mart:£ Rad 

' -•••• / / 



Demotion of a tiilingual 

J Let us 

fiere in. Australi 



first define <whd is a bilingual. For our purposes 
iif.I have defined a bilingual as a person who- cafr 
function in^wo [anguage environments. Interpreted in this way the 
.term is iiVclusivfe of children /Chose English is minimal but .wjtjo do 



find their way\about school sfomehoyf and of those whose Greek and 

"" •-"T"": ' / • ... ' .. 

Italian and £o forth is minimal* "but who nevertheless understand 
what their parents say to t/hetn at home. This group of children' 
wYv^n addressed in -the fami/ly language* usually answers back in 
EngliS&Ji, Their appropriate responses and behaviour in the home 
"^ituation^ceveals ' a knowledge* even if incomplete, of the ethnic / 

~ . f / • ' . - . 

language. For ttfts^r^asdn I have made the term 'bilingual 1 
inclusive of all children with a non-English speaking backg 

/ 

/If ^riese bilingual children have been born in/Australia 
the order of acquisition of trie two languages is*' unpredictable. s 
It may well be that the first language is English and the children 
j learn, the community language later, perhaps with the arrival of 
grandparents and increased contact- with' family friends of the s^e 
ethnic background.- Moreovef;'as tKey grow^lder the^pa^etats might 

1. In this paper the Collovirg' terms j§xk used interchangeably: 
family language, home language, ethnic language, community 
. language^ first language ,;" mother tongue, minority language). 




/ . ■ ■ • j j 

rend them' ethnic school? to establish or strengthen .the j ' 

children 1 s/i^tj^erstandlng of -the ethnic language and culture (seef 
Tsburiis /974); In other instances, children born in Australia ate 
reared/in the community language. Their first contact with j 

Encash may not occur before entering pre-school or primary school 

° * ' i 

at the age of 4^5.. v * 

* -.^>u " :■ ■ 



The language skiJLls of those not boi a 7fn "Australia £re 



equally unpredictable. It has been found that 



Length of residence 



\ 



is a fairly-poor indicator of such skills as it^does not tie/fn 
closely enough with language contact opportunities. Consequently , 
each migrant child has his own individual pattern, as unique as 
^his fingerprint, with respect to oral and written proficiency itfi - 
his two languages. For the sake of convenience in this Complex . 
situation I shall refer to £he community language as LI /(first 
-_iahguage)._„ and-to:. English- as~ L2 (second language) . r ™ 



Definition of bilingual education . 



The term 'bilingual education.' or Tiilingu^l .••schooling 1 

\ \ ■> ' 

has o tro— tre-de fined because practically any teaching program 

' ■ ' .. ' x ' 7 \ 

developed for linguistic minority children; is re/tervjed to as 



bilingual education. For instance, this yis^trhe-' cage 



in the United 



~S-tat£__s where a significant number of such' programs if currently in 
"opgrafc^&iW^A.^ state that it has a bilingual education 



/ 



\ 



program if the curriculum includes the teaching pf a 



language such as Spanish, French, Chinese or orie of the American 



S • 



minority 



Indian langua^'S. Anothet school may pay special at tent ion^/to, 
TESOL (Teaching English to Speakers of Other Lah^uage^yand call 
this bilingual education. Further ., programs whi.^n include teacning 
minority children some subjects in Englistj^Ot in their ethnic 
language or in both, ..arte alsp callejMiilingual schooling. 



In this disctfsfsibn, the term 'bilingual 1 will be used in 
the specif i^Xsense of learning iji both lan§ua a es. In other words, 
'a bilingual education program provides instruction in the student's 
LI as well as in his L2. Consequently , if the student population 
is multilitigual , the school must provide instruction in several 
languages in order to cater for the needs of each individual, . — . 

Multilingual education therefore refers to the total school program, 

. ■ ■ ■ ° 

whereas bilingual education refers to the program followed by an 
individual student. The provision of a multilingual curriculum is 

a formidable challenge. It is my task in this Workshop to 

y. 

demonstrate how and to what extent this can be met. 

"_\ . V. 

The, aims of multilingual education \ ./ 

\ ' ■" :^ ' ' 
• \ 

Another point/that , . needs clarification concerns the aims 

' v ■■ • / ] I 

of multilingual educaciGU. According to Gaarder the. United States 
programs, initiated as a consequence of the 1968 Bilingual Education 
Act, clear Jy sh^w^that there are • th(ee major goals: 



L. development of a more effective, more 'humane 1 V 
one-way bridge to English; 2./ more effective 4 \ 
education for children whose mother tongue is not \ 
English, plus long-term development^ and maintenance y 
of that mother tongue; /3. /provision of p source 
of jobs in education and of/preferential treatment ^ 
for members of the ethnic groups invo\ved (1975:4). 



Gaarder believes that^ach goal is In ba^sic opposition 
to the others. He rejects t\ie first ^oal because coiylectjLve, 
obligatory bisbcietal bilingualism is by necessity tr^fository and 
therefore self-destructive. It leads to language shiftAi.e. the 
. full acceptance of L2 with the concomitant loss oTTTn Carder- 

i . ■ 1 j _____ \ 

deplorfes" the recommendations for the second goal which incMides 
the instructional use of both languages for ethnic speakers and 
Anglos in the same classroom. He points out that there is ap ' 
incompatibility here in terms of the dynamics of biljjvgtfalism anc}^ 

-first and second language teaching- j>ette^ 

third goal he drav^s att^ention^J^f^^ch needed training of ethnic 
teachers. 



V 



v Despite concerns sucTi' ag~Gar a r dor ' p ., L- hjsjjleve that bilingual 
education program^, at least in Australia, should jbe conceived in 



the broadest tefcms enabling the student to set hi^ ova goals of 
language rhift or\language maintenance. Undoubtedly % competent 
bilingual ethnic teachers enhance the chances of implementing these 

10 



i * > / / \ yi . 

programs slicq'essf ally , However, in Auatralfa>tit^l diverse and 



continuous^r^cha/ging ethnic compositi^p^of t|ie s\hool population 

"makes it /imposs/Lble to provide suitable ethnijc teachers for every 

• •• A 

child/£ho ; wou^d' benefit frpnf^ them. Such a provision ^ an ideal Vfe 

/ :> I ' • ; j 

shjefuld stWiv^ for.' v >fc£ck of ethnic teachers, f however, should not 



tak 




ng' up the challenge of blilingual education. 



ihgual Project is a specific program which\ attempts to 



commodate bilingua 
eny the pass 



1 education to Australian conditions. 



This is 




Lbility that it could bjb applicable in other 

ible. 



peaces' wherje'the situation of ethnic minorities is comparable. In 
developing our own Ajstralian approach to Bilingual education we 



coald perhaps avoid :he s3c!t»L^stigma attached to it. , Gaa^der 
laments the fact tha: in the United StatssjK'the 1968 Bilingual 
Education Act 



/ 

included a . poverty criterion /for use in 
identifying its beneficiaries. J This has 
had the effect of stigmatizing Jbilingual 
education as an educational medicine 
specific to the poor and disadvantaged. 
Itr might instead have beien^seeip as a 
superior kind of education for] possibly 
superior "children (1975:3). 



» / 
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. Indeed, elitis tu-bilingual education has a long and 
successful hitetory. Consider the fee-pkying bilingual schooj^in \ 
the United Sta\&s , Canada, France, Geraiany i -^Au^tralTa^and elsewhere. 



Attendance at sujch schools confers soc 

\ 

status is eviden^ to those who support 
n.e'ed for evaluating their programs or 

1 1 



al prestige. Their superior 
them so that there is no 
assessing the IQ or ' 




achievement scores c*l\. their pupils. The bilingual Ism of pupils 
attending. elitist bliingUffl schools) Is voluntary. In my ft 
terminology these students Ate' cultural bilinguals in that, they arc' 
learning an L2 to a high decree of proficiency for career or other 
personal reasons- Our students studying a FL (foreign language) at 
school *ucti as FreptSh, .German, etc* belong to this group. I can 
justify this plassif ication on' the .grounds that these s :udents study 
L2 for ifr/own sake rath^than for its? usefulness in their everyday 
lLfje'. This is not t^e ca^e for ethnic minority stqdentsl whom I 
"shall call soci^ bilinguals As Gaarder (1975) has poikted out 
they haveyl^choice, for them learning the dominant language ; lig 
obligtf^ory. They* can, of, course, give up LI and become* nono'lin^tfals 

/ S 'I' 

/inis choice is congruent jwlth assimilationist attitudes 

encouraged in Australia as much as elsewhere. Today jXf second 

possibility open^to these students, namely bilir>gluili*m, is 

attracting increasing attention. Many t^p/^fk^o^ x^co^yx^z^ that 

the 'educational principle of (giving i«^vi^als/(ne opportunities 

to exploit their own potential^#(uly , p^nte/io the fostering of v 

bilingualism in jnigran^sfudents. .^pht^e children have contact 

with more tharr"one"language in the^t daily lives then their languag^ 
-J^Z^' v .... , f ' / 

^situation should be taken into^account , and both languages developed 

Such a course of action tooj^fri allow students to become competent 

bilinguals if this wap/congruent with'their aspirations. In 

opinion this is a^nec^ssafy condition for the s 

-^af-^nrmigranj^students. V 



The fpstertngi'of bilingualism unidoubtedly adds to the 
-learning and teaching load and therefore deserves careful , 

• .... \ •■; . . 

examination. Iri« the course .of such an examination \t might be 

& i , 

profitable to select some aspects of bilingualism and discuss these 

i / ' ■ 

in turn. * 

• i • ' ■ ' 



Language universals ■» •'" 

.• i i * ■ • ... ' . 

i-- ' Let us begin by looking at some, language universals . It N 
y contention that the existence of language universals is a 
necessary condition for. the learning of L2 and therefore for > 
bilingualism. It is difficult to imagine how it would be possible 
to learn more than one- language if all natural languages did not. 
have the appropriate mechanisms to convey the judgements human 
beings^ make about the world, such as "who did it>, who it happened 
to, arid what got changed" (Fillmore 1968:24). " , 

These relationships have been spelt out in some detail by 
'contemporary linguists (Fillmore -1968, Chafe 1970) , For our purpose 
it might be sufficient to note that in Chafe's semanticaliy "based 
theory r:he central element of the sentence is the verb, to which 
the various noun elements relate" an specif ic .ways. ' Fillmore calls 
these noun relationships, "roles" . One of the important roles is 
the Agentive, i.e. animate instigator of the action as identified 
by 'the verb. In English this role is often expressed by the 
grammatical subject of the. sentence ( John opened the Hoor). 



Languages differ in the way tfctey actualize these t 
relationships* For instance, according to' Fillmore (1968) there 
is a preferred order of surface subject choice in Englijsh.' I 

■;, ■■ . ,.. . - ■ ■ . \ i * 

should like to mention the first two in this hierarchy of subject 
choices. If there is an Agentive it'becbmes the subject (as- in 
1 John^ Qpefied the door 1 ), otherwise it is . the instrumental , in 
'tfther words the inanimate force or object causally involved in the 
action or state expressed by the verb (as in 'The key opened the 
door')* The preferred order of expressing case relationships and 
the linguistic complexity of the devices used to mark them play ' - 
a role in the language acquisition process,. « 

S 

This-exg^airis the relatively late understanding of 
passive seritencas in English. Initially these sentences are 
interpreted on the; basis of the preferred* order of .. subjectivization, 
that is the grammattcal subject is identical with' the Agentive. s 
Consequently, 'The girl was pushed by -the boy 1 is understood as the 
girl doing the pushing. The assumption that the sorting out of the 
case relationships in sentences and their surface manifestations is 
a lengthy process, has been documented. Brown (1973) has- been able 

to identify the six basic relationships posited by Fillmore ( 1968) 

■ * ^ . • ■ **« 

in a selected cprpus of children 1 s early utterances. SflJrensen's 
(1974) systematic study of the data included in three articles 
reporting on the two-word utCeraiicie^^ children aged. 12 to 26 
months supports Brown's, findings^. Schaerlackens (1973), who studied 
the early speech of Dutch-speaking triplets, concludes that "the 



V 14 

\ 



chiltl initially masters a number of distinct uasic semantic 
relations from which it can. later proceed to nio^e complex' patterns" 
(p. 193). , " . . . -I/''' \j \ 

■ •• .• .' ■ |. 

I 

These semantically based studies 'seejbi to lead to the 
conclusion that initially .^11 case markings atfe absent and the limit 
'fi two cases per sentence. The child is restricted in the number 

..of cases it can combine but not iro the number/ of relationships it 
.can handle. This raises the question ..whether this type of 

Restriction also operates in L2 acquisition.) As; yet we -."lack, / 
sufficient data on this issue as on so many other aspects of L2 
learning. * / j 

A striking aspect of child speech in the early stages /s. ' N 
its effectiveness in cQTimunication despite the absence of / 
glTfifflUDael^l marking of ^various V.inds. This is possible becausk 

. .. ■ - - . ? /. 

the meaning is .al^o conveyed by the context of the situation /in 

. ... .. ■/■ ■ 

face-to-face encounters. In such instances grammatical markings 
can be said to be redundant*, in other words, dispensable. 
According to Brown (1973) they Modulate' basic meanings rather 
than convey them. For instance, the articles, a and _the make... the- 
thing referred, to by a noun specific of unspecific. Without' the 
noun they- modulate they are meaningless, but .the ! converse is not 
true. A noun designating a toy such jas doll , . tr/ick, can be*Toide 
specific with the,, help of a gesture. Brown suggests '"that a major 
dimension of linguist ip development is learning to express always 



and automatically certain things (agent, actions-number, tense arid 
so on) even though these meanings may be. .. redundant" (p. 245). 
He speculates that it may be "economical to build up neural \ 
networks, . . .which will guarantee the Invariant expression -of N 



certain meanings so that the central processing capacity can. be 
left ftee to deal with the- communicational exigencies of each / 
individual situation" (p. 242). 



Obligatory modulations are drawn arbitrarily by each 



language from a common language pool, so that learning L2 implies' 

j ' ■ K ■ * ■ . ? - 

learning a new set of obligatory modulations. There might^ be a • 

marked d, :■ ,-rence in the type and manner^of modulations across, 

languages. For instarice, not 'all .languages mark number in nouns, 

or aspect and ten^e in .verbs to the surprise of English speakers. 1 

• ' ■ : :s ->, . ' • . ...c ,. . • 

The complexities of language 

• 1* f' ~ . ; 

The question of conceptual Complexity vs. linguistic 

complexity jus. -^tantalizing one L as it is often impossible to 

separate the two, because, we lack the necessary data and methods of 

analysis (cf . . Brown 1973)--. Although we cannot solve the question 

.v*-> / . \ . * j- .. -. _ r ... ■ ■•• ..: 

we can engage in inLeTligent guessing. Slobin's research- (1976, 

•» f * r 

1975) seems' to support the view that conceptual development acts 
as the LI learners guide. As he develops concepts^pn the basis ^of 
his sensor i-motor and later linguistic experiences, he looks for 
their verbal ex>x^essfions . this. impl-ies* 'tffat he attends to language 
selectively. If the concepts is consistently and clearly mkrkg'd 



showing little variation in. form il will be\i.ven its language 
specific shape. ^ Otherwise, the child will not \>^rbalize the 
concept relying far communication on- the linguist ic\and situational 
context., or, as ap interim measure,; rely /on known forms tK convey' 

new meanings uritil the appropriate form has been mastered. \It 

/ - ■ ! x 

could be argued that the .interplay bje'tfween conceptual anti 
linguistic complexity reduces the child's language learning load 
to manageable proportions. Perhaps selection is a two-stage 
■ process, first language, is screened for information at a 
. conceptual level. Once the fomTris identified productive mastery 

will depend on its linguistic complexity. One is tempted to 

* *,■■*.• 

speculate that this is the key to the apparent: discrepancy between 

, ■ ... V. \ . rL . ■ 

the child's competence and performance. \ 

' ■ ' ■ ' • ° * " _ ■* 

^^^e^mportant role played by selection and quantity of 

data xn. language acquisition is Highlighted in'L2 learning. .It 
can be assumed^ that the L2 learner is older. This has significant 
implications for conceptual development. If the *L2. learner- is 
- : mare "mature his conceptual development will sjerve him less well in 
selecting, and by, implication reducing, . the data tfe : wil,l observe. 
Of course-it could be argued that he will be better- able to handle 
linguistic complexities. This indeed is\ the case as shown by 
Ervin-Tripp (1974) whc^ reports on thejlearning of French cf thirty- 
one English speaking children who we.nt t,p French medium schools in 

Switzerland and had not been exposed to French for more than' nine 

V ■■ - \ - 

months. In this group ranging from four to nine years "The older 

/ • l * ■ . - ; , 



children learned number and gender more rapidly than the younger . / | 
children" (p. 124). If language' learning and use were essentially/ 

• ' ■ / ' . • . * • - ; ■' '/■ 

a question of the application of consciously formulated isolated j 
rules, the older x L2 learner would have a definite advantage. But/ 
the rules of language are acquired and applied non-consciously / 
and simultaneously. The younger learner seems more adept at tt^oLs 
although the language learning capacity is never lost unless *j 
senility sets in. To what extent second language learning is/ 
possible for the elderly is admirably exemplified by an experiment 

/ > ' .... ' ' % .. •■■ ' . ■ - 

carried out by two Queensland psychologists who taught German to 

'■>■*.. i 
a group of 63 to 91 year .61ds so successfully that over ^50 per 

"■-■'*■■■ i 
cent of them "had in six mopths reached pr exceeded the standard r . * 

expected of fourth year secondary school children 11 (Naylor and Harwood- 

1975:32). Moreover , they did not want to stopk'"^ Aijtiumber of 

German languages classes for th e el de^l^— a^e- cwiren*^^^ 

_ / ' ' ' "• ' ^ 

jji- Queensland as a dliect les-al^ n£_tj3jg^xperj^tfent , 



j 



Fori somewhat differev^ said- that 

linguistic complexity is 'one of* thev-Stumbl^ing airlocks in LJ and L2 
acquisition. At this point it might be legitimate to ..raise the,* 

question as to why language is so complek-. Slobin states that 

\* \ ' .. 9 

language must be learnable but it mu^t also b\an efficient means 

4 ' \ \ " : 

of communication. Slbbin (1975:3-4) posits four Competing charges 

*» 1 *** . *■ ■ 

.*»'• ■ 

to language. ■ - * « 



It should 



be clear. 



2. be/ humanly processible in ongoings time . ly 




He asserts that 



be expressive. 



C hild "language is at first most influenced 
by the first two charges — to be. clear 
and . to be. pro.cessible . . .Child speech, is 
close to underlying semantic intent in 
form and guided by the most basic processing 
rules (p. 4) • ., r ^ ^ 



jj t Language development or .change is stimulated by the 
''c'ompeting pressures oh language. The charge , to be quick and easy- 

isJib^aejl_Qii^_tiie-^biaiogicaL-f aundations of- language . - The human ]■ 

perceptual apparatus places time limits on our' processing of .; 
language as speakers and listeners. The need to compact leads 'to 

a. re.duction inNferking . This j|iiitates against clarity as reduced 

forms are less informative and can only be handled by those whb have 
pre-knowledge of both the full and reduced markings. Clearly this 

puts the beginning language learner at a disadvantage*. Slobin . 

. t>" ■ 

/ illustrates his contention -thst beginning speakers prefer ,! a. one-to* 1 

■ ■ ... . • 

•one .mapping of content and form wherever possible 11 (1975 :6) With* 
•several examples, e.g. , 



Example from English: 



Example from Italian: 



Eocample from Arabic : 



"I will", "I will not' 1 , and 
"do not" , where adults . ^ 
would use, 

"I'll'V'T won't"/, and , 
"don't". ; / 

At one stage the normally 
optional pronoun is always 
expressed,. 

The chilc^ uses th£ plural in 
expressions with numeral and. 
noun for,' all numbers, o 
contrary to . the input 
language- * ' 



Further, when the contracted form appears 1 early in the developmental 
-sequence it is usually "unarialyse>d fl . The child ases words or 
phrases without being awal?J[Vo.f their internal structure and 
therefore- does not recognise that they consist of elements which 
have combinatorial power. ' Brown (1973:391-395) has documented this 
phenomenon at the phrase level";- The children he has studied used^ 
"What's that?" "It's 11 without being aware of the 'presence' of the v 
copula b<e.. with- its independent function. Bowerman (1974:159) 
" rep~o^ they use compound- 

nouns like "milkman" appropriately, may not be aware of a how the two 
separate morphemes link the sense of the word, as a whole. 
Unanalysed forms are unproductive. The, language learner cannot put » 
thBm to optimal use.. One could assumfe that, the L2 learner has 
similar difficulties with contractions, deletions and compound forms'. 
However, if he is skillet. 'in intelligent 'guessing the sentence as a 
Whole will help him to analyse its parts- > 



Slobin^s fourth charge to language "To be expressive" is ) 
perhaps the most important source of complexity. It demands that 
information should be pleasingly structured and fitting the particular 
interaction situation. This assertion is congruent with Halliday's 
view (1975) that the complexity yf language is due ta/its 
multifunctional nature. For instance, it must satisfy the aesthetic, 
socia|'' and informative needs of its speakers (cf. Smith 1972), If 
; "one, looks at these three major functions in isolation; one finds -that " 

in order to satisfy the aesthetic functidn fully one -needs highly/ 

" ' i ■ • . : : 

- developed rhetorical skills, of the N kind expected from professionals 
" • ; l \^ v , < £ ■ ' , '■■ . / • 

in a. fie^d connected with language e.g. writers, politicians, 

ministers of religion .etc.' On the other hand^ the informative 

function can be satisfied by using the simple'st linguistic means. 

This- is ad\air£bly illustrated by pidgin languages. These seem to 

arise spontaneously in situations/ where people. without a common 

language, interact minimally, usually for trading purposes. For such 

an activity all* th&t is needed, is the exchange of a minimal amount 1 

* of information^ Consequently, pidgins are unif unctional . This 

.simplest form of language t can be characterized by few grammatical 

markers, a heaVy reliance on a small number of function words and on 

word order. If the children of pidgin speakers, lfearn it as their MT 

(mother tongue), it immediately becomes more complex and is called a 

cr^ole. Creole languages are more complex witty respect to ' 



grammatical markings and richer with respect ^/vocabulary. Thite is 

1 ; . I f ) ' ' ' : 

. attributed to^ the fact that if language plays/ ''the role of MT it is 
no longer sufficient £0 fuljfil the informativ^f unction alone, the 

. • I ' . 21 
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integrative kad expressive functions have to be satisfi/d as well. 
A Creole is multifunctional, therefore, much more conplex than a 
pidgin. The informative function of a language, although 
linguistically simple in its pure form, is. less simple /' 

\ •I .. ' / 

conceptually and is\ therefore acquired relatively lace- This aas 



been documented, by Kalliday 



^97.5) and has been obserfved by other 



/ 



linglrf^^arid teacher^. Children in primary school jhave to be 
Jtaught how to relate a sequence of events, even if tihey have 
participated in it. Adults take the informative f un^jtion of 

l&ngyape for. granted ♦ Although they f ully^ use its bjther . 

* • ^ * ' .. ■ ,s - ■ 

.function^ they are of ten' not consciously aware -of thejn. 



For instance j the expressive t f unction makes 



on language to be rhetorical. c According to Slcbin (IS 75) we need 



to attend to the stylistic features of our spbken orjv 



the demand 



ritten 



message if we want to hold our audience's attention ^nd 



r 



communicate successfully. The compositiQn of 0 a simple letter can 
serve as an illustration here^. Unless we pay due attention to 
the rules of discourse we may well start each sentence w^th the 
subject "I" which is stylistically Unacceptable. . By pb serving 
the rules of discourse and varying th6 structur^ of clur sei^t£iices 
we make them more complex. / - . - „. j 



/■/., 



\ 



This leads to the conclusion that aesthetically / / 



acceptable language implies complexity. This creates on^of the 
mai/)r difficulties in teaching and learning: a second language. 
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There is a tendWijhy to practise a second language at a sentence 
levfel* If we wish to communicate^ however, we need to put 

\. , . 

sentences m Jk sequence which implies variation . The necessary 

adjustment *are plosely linked to the order of sequencing and are 

not easily predictable out of context. The changes brought about 

. • . ■ .'\ ' 

by the rules of discourse can obscure the meaning^b£. th,e text for 

^ ' • ""• \ 

the L2 learner as receiver of a message . As sender of a message 

; v ; , • ■ . \ . , ' V - ' 

he might reveal himself as unacceptably. clumsy. 



The L2 learner 1 3* aesthetic clumsiness is usually \" 
compounded by the clumsiness he displays IjL* his Communicative • _ 
competence - in other wordtfc, his inability to do justice to the 
integrative function of language... For/example, as a learner of 
English he is told that declarative /Sentences seek information, 
imperative sentences give commands. .Does this, in fact, 
correspond* to the way speakers /of English use their language*? 



The following examples could serve as an illustration 
sof the multiple purposes the question form can fulfil in English. 
Since I am presenting interrogative sentences out of context the 
interpretations I have chosen are^y necessity arbitrary. 
Nevertheless^ I \ope they are acceptable. 



I : 
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Would you bring me a drink? A command: Bring me 
Would you like a drink? 



a dr^Lnk! 



Are you busy? 



How are things? 
Are you serious? 



An offer: I offer you a 
drj.nk. J 



An introduction to a jmore . 
specific request : j j 

I want you to do 
something; for 

a .... • 

\k conversation opening: 
Let's talk! 

A device to keep the 
conversation going: 

r-— Tell me mpre 
about it. 




w ' \ 

/ f < r 



- Although we can often indicate continued attention, 

^ ' . - "... 

requests, offefs^and so on by paralinguistic means, e.g. facial 

■ *■***• ■ ' ^ 

expressions and gestures^we-iiui^t^be able to express these 
verbally if we \wish to function as full 1 members of a community. 
It can be taken! for granted tt\att ' every- adult has mastered the 
appropriate; form for a given situation in k way that is acceptable 

,, .• . ..... . - 

tQvhi^ pwn social group. In, other words, he has communicative 
/competence. \Undoubtedly, individuals vary in the degree; they can 



handle a wide range of social situations with><£he subtlej . 
intricacies of style variation this entails-. ' Consider the 
difficulties a middle class ^^glish-speaking woman could have in 
partix^iatin^g"'Tn the conversation of me n in an Australian hotel-t 
assuming that shejw***M^ to join, them.^ This example ^ 

"Allows that sociol'inguistic competence is ng^so-^ucfi a question of 
education as of oppo^uni'tr5r* r "t0 participate. 




One aspect of siciolinguistic competence is , the ability 
Vto '^socially identify speaker and listen^ and the relationship 



thai obtains between them! 
demafid the observance of sfcbtle\nuances in this respect. 



„ Consequently, the Japanese 
honoi?^fics. ^ All languages 



(7 

Some cultures, for example the Japanese, 



language^has an intricate system of 

however, o^fer alternatives in their 

\ 



address system \se6 Brown <md Gilman 197<H Ervin-Tripp 197?.) 

■ I .- : .[. /" : 

| .Stylistic choice seems to be inexhaustible. Consider 
-the endless variety of wayjs one can indicate to a person that his 

or her presence is no. longer wanted. ('Please leave I', 'Skip!', 

' ; / ^ ; ' - / '"" • °- 

_J Sorry; to have kept you sj& long! 1 , 'What time is it? k ) Of course 

only d limited number of^these would be appropriate for a given 

situation. Similarly, you would ask t for food differently when in 

a jestaurant or at home; (You might find it a source of 

amusement to think of further examples.) '[ 



- - Style variation is closely linked to the verbal 
j behaviour^ pat tern of a community irrespective of the language that 



jis^u^ed. Therefore one dould offer hospitality in Australia in 
the English language that reflects Australian or Italian customs; 
plie converse would also b^ true. The selecto? for style variation, 

•i _ ■ .' * V * : j 

arerftfre, is not necessarily the language us£d. Other 
considerations, such as tl^ linguistic- and social background of 
the people involved in the Speech event, and various . features of 



t|ie situational context, e.g. pMace, time, may ^override the 
ihflutince exerted by language. ■ ,Vj r 1 

. " ; \ ■ 

A 

i . * 

- ■ \ ■ 



As la ^uages are in principle translatable in the sense- 
that generally the same ^intention; can be expressed in any language,^ 
it has been assumed until recently that using a second language is , 
tantamount to expressing orieselx atnmatically. Sociolinguistic 
research, although stilj. in its in^aney, v ttsa- Sufficient ^evidence 

which- indicates that the complexity of rules underlying style 

... . . " . ...... >- r 

variation is comparable to the grammatical rules of language. 
A mastery of both sets of rules is necessary f^r communicative 
competence. It may well be that the social rules are comparatively 
more difficult to learn" by instruction because they are so closely 
tied to the social situation which is difficult to-reproduce in 
^:he classroom. Yet this is an important aspect of language that 
has to be. mastered. Role playing is one .of the devices that can 
be used to extend the range of style variations or repertoire of 
both LI. and L2 learners. In addition, students hay£ to be 
introduced to the. conventions of the written style with respect to 
sub jeco matter areas . W^ll-writ ten textbooks should not only give 
the learner the opportunity to gain new factual information but 
should also serve to* extend* the meaning of words so that they , 
gradually approximate the full meanings adults attach to them. 
Bilinguals who encounter some words for the first time in their 
textbooks may tmly acquire a partial understanding of the words 
not having heatfd them in everyday conversation. ' Their LI might \ , 
also show traces of a restricted understanding of words due to the 
fact that- they/ Have not be^n used for subject matter learning (c£» • 
Fishnjan's dom&in theory, 1972) . "An example of partial understanding 



oj> & word was reported during a private conversation by a TEFL 
(Teaching. English as a Foreign Language) teacher in New South Wales 
who had tested a group of migrant children. To ^ier surprise they 
only knew the.meanrlng o£ the verb stretch as it .applies to a rubber 
band but not as it applies to the coast 'of Queensland. A 
comparable group* of children with an English-speaking background 
were aware of both'meanings . An example- of the domain specificity 
of vocabulary items was supplied by a Greek giri reading the 
Greek \ T ersion of the bilingual texts she was using. She reported 
that she had to refer to the English text in order to understand 
the word 'explorer 1 . She knew it in English having encountered it 
in the course of school instruction. She had never heard or seen' 
it written down in Greek. Obviously this is not a word that would 

i 

have a high frequency in everyday conversation In the home, or even 
generally. ^-^v • 

Traditionally, the school has paid most attention to the 
informative and aesthetic functions of language reducing its 
social function to the formal classroom situation. This has - 
resulted in the official recognition of a particular variety -the 
of ficialvor standard language and a narrow range of style ~v?rriat ions 
Other varieties and styles which are unacceptable in the school ' 
setting have been branded as . "wrong 1 or Jbad', and virtually denied 
the status 'language 1 . This has resulted in creating a gap^betweefi 
school and home language preventing the student: from fully 
utilizing hia 'existing language skills. Instead of teaching the 



child to paraphrase his language style into .forms acceptable in 
school or other public situations, he is treated^ as verbally 
deficient. The complex situation of migrant childt^n is further 
\ compounded by Li and v L2 language varieties spoken by themselves 
and their peers. 

In Australia the following students would be> included in 
the 'verbally deficient' group by some teachers. Native English 
speakers who use stigmatized forms with respect to accent , grammar 
and vocabulary, and migrant students who are not fully competent 
in English. These children find it particularly difficult to 
handle the written style of textbooks. Consequently their 

language abilities are often underestimated, if teachers assumed 

\ . 

that children coming to school have a considerable knowledge of 
language, they could concentrate on the ways of utilizing this 
knowledge. Such an attitude would serve both-* the monolingual who 
is a social or regionalVdiailecf: speaker and the. non-Engiish 
speaking child. Bilingual/bidialecta^educatioh, seems .to offer a 
much needed solution. 

As we have seen earlier, bilingual programs in the 
United States designed for ethnic minority children are variously 
biasejf towards . language maintenance or language shift. In other 
words they are strongly supportive of the ethnic language or of 
English. ' In my opinion, neither of these approaches takes 
sufficient cognisance of the wishes of the learner and of the 



complexities of bilinguaiism. Undoubtedly ', thTs is partly due to 
the.'-more homogeneous ethnic groupings in the United States. 

/ 

In Australia it cannot be. taken for granted that 

"*/• .-■* i • • . ' 

feilingual children would wish to take their LI as a school subject 
pt would want to use it as a medium of It aiming 'or that their 
. attitud<e to Li is consistent over a peri?)H of time. A survey that 
I have conducted which contains a question on language maintenance 
shows that there is^ajways a minority that is not interested in 
learning the Ll . However, the child who has rebelled against the 
ethnic background ard language often develops" a favourable attitude 
towards it later in life. 

' Neither can it be assumed e that if Ll is better developed 
.it is also better liked. In my experience (Rado 1976) bilingual s 
in Australia tend . to place their two languages on par. They show 
sound linguistic insight By opting for balanced bilinguaiism (cf . 
✓-"Rado 1975). From the point of view of learning the key notion is 
accessibility of information in both languages, fcience bilingual 
education.- The merit of this view is that it gxves precedence to 
the acquisition of concepts over language. The role of language 
in learning is that; of a mediator .. . This is an important role but 

t::" • 

should not be confounded "vJirth knowledge as sruch. Cilir.gual . 
education, ideally then, gives the bilingual the opportunity to 
use his two languages in the way -it suits his needs best. While 
studying some topics he. might opt for one language or the other, 




in other instances he might wish to rely on both languages making 
interlinguistic comparisons. It is interesting to note that even 
those who believe in ill learning and maintenance view bilingual 
texts with suspicion. * In fact , bilingualism is regarded by many 

•J " • ■**-;;... .... 

as a threat to full development in a given language. " 
Significantly, they quote the achievement scores of those whose 
bilingualism has been arfested and not of those who are competent 
bilinguals. 

Another source of disapproval is the fg.c£ that 
bilinguals show interference phenomena^Ccfv Haug^n 1956; 
Weihreich 1974; Hasselmb 1970; Clyne 1972) particularly enuring 
the process of becoming competent' bilinguals. . As they encode the 
message they want to convey into -word's e,lerSents from LI • 
occasionally appear in L2 and vice versa.' r. Clyne (1972) observed 
that interference can. .b.g. caused by: - * ■ ■ > . '\ \'Z * 

1. A lexical item culturally^miSsing ijv;L2. 

2. A similarity* in sound and/or .meaning. 

3. Ignorance of itfcift or structure . 

4. The fact that the 'structure, is morey^ ■ 
economical in the sou^c§ language and. 

can be fitted into the target language., ' '• 

\ • . .. ; . ■ y-<: ! v,-)\C 

The- significance of these agents of interference, is 
gradually lessened as the learn^ progresses, in his L2* 'There is 
increasing evidence ;in the literature dealing with L? er,ror 
analysis that errors are L2 based'pr. the learner's- own creations 



i A --,. 25 ' 

f . „ 

f 

(cf* /contribut'iq,ms to yovking Papeitf [jil'ihgucK8m and Language 
Leading) . 

/ ' ■ o . . ' . 

/ it "deviance is k. natural phenomenon, a necessary 

*^ ar ^cterist r ic of language change ar^ therefore language 
^de^lopment, what attitude should a s teachers adopt towards it? 
Sh'0 u "ld we be V s tolerant towards ^the l2 beginner as we generally 
ar^ W it h ^he-L 1 beginner? , ; 



Wha^ is the relationship; 'lj^Jeen learning an L2 in a 
naturalistic getting vs. learning i t ^ a classroom situation? 
S&o u ltf* t he language teacher aim at recreating the forrtner? Perhaps 
the r S is a p lac ^ for this more leisu re iy, naturalistic approach 
vit^tti the foreign, second or community language classroomT^^ 



Bil^gual learning b^sed on bilingual texts could serve this 



1 purPo Se< 



^e^H^n£ag g^ of b ilingual educatjqp " f v ' 

" X \ 

The advahtates that vo u id acC rue from bilingual materials 
inSlUtfg t^'e following :\\ v : 

1. The learner can use hi s t 'ota\ linguistic knowledge 
^. in the learning proces s V 



2; Congruence between the learner's intellectual 

and content and linguistic "'complexity of 



maturity 
the text 



4, Opportuni 
his own 



3. Learner choice with r^ 



J to ,1c 



spect/ cu language of^in^struction, 

ity to observe language, The leatner x can make 
inter-* or int tailhguistic comparisons, \ 
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.5. Opportunity to strengtheri both- languages . it < s 
assumed that this will help to overcome the 
' problem of interference^ 

6. Opportunity to strengthen ties between the school 
and the home, the school, and the ethnic 
communities it c serves. 

A 



Given the advantages of bilingual education, what af e i ts 
practical': implications? I should like to discuss these i,n 
conn^tion with the Multilingual Project . This project has 
developed a series of units in the Social Studies area, e.g. 
Animal Families, Buying, Cpmmunicatidns , Computers, Libraries an< ^ You, 
Melbourne, Traffic Accidents, Myths of the Australian Aborigines. 
The units are developed- in English and comnvanity language versi° ns * 
in such a way that the texts match page by page. Materials af e 
designed to facilitate small group work! The resource kit 
accompanying each unit is an integral part of it and provides 
students with meaningful activities. Objecfive typg exercises anc * 
self»-Gorrection guides are built into each unit enabling students 

T 

to monitor tiheir' own progress. 

•> 

Because the materials are essentially student centred 

4. 

they can help, to solve the problem b': the wide range of languag e 
competences in the community language classroom. Structures 
appearing repeatedly in the text can be practised selectively 
according to the. needs of the students. m 



:ribed above has been criticise 



The project as described above has been criticised on a 
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number of grounds". Firstly, it does not cater for illiterate 

students. This is no longer the case. During the time it took 

to prepare this, report we have been able to produce taped 

multilingual ^versions of the unit 'Animal Families 1 and the taping 

of further texts is in progress. This will enable\studenfcs to 

/ . ' r • • • \ 

look and listen, benefiting readers as well as noh-rVaders. The 

latter are in pressing need of materials they can handl^ 

independently so that they have a chance to develop some k.tudy 

skills which will make them to some extent autonomous, \ 

\ • 

Secondly, the materials do not cater .for the primary 6^ 
5- 10 age group. This is due r.o t&e way the project has been 
funded and every effort is being made to obtain the necessary 
support for extending the project to L younger children ,wfyose need 
is equally great, This would entail giving priority to taped 
materials and developing existing activity techniques further. 
Clearly, units for this age group would consist of multi-media kits 
which the children could handle with some teacher support. 

Thirdly, nhe^-ethnic language versions can be questioned 
on the ground that they're written and spoken in the school 
language and consequently create difficulty foj dialeet speakers. 
As dialect speakers usually pay allegiance to a standard language, 
one wtxuld hope th&t the learner proficient in his dialect will 
find the texts accessible, Tt would not be possible to produce 
instructional materials; in the dialect verjions of our school 
population. Moreoy^r^we cannot be sure that this would be 
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acceptable to the learner and his family. In; their view education 
may well imply proficiency in the standard ,or official variety of 
their language. .*. : < 



Teachers of bilingual . children 

f . ' " .... 

Bilingual students need teachers who can help develop 
their bilingualism. Since we have few trained teachers in ** 
Australia who are native bilinguals (their number should increase 
significantly in the next decade) We need to encourage teachers s y 
to work in teams developing ■ techniques of^ co-operation. Whereas 
an. individual teacher may not be able to teach bilingually, teams 
of teachers and teacher aides could service bilingual programs, 
with the help of bilingual texts.. Our task in this Workshop is. 
to explore some of the ways in which bilingual study can be 
implemented and supported. 
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INTRODUCTION TO MULTILINGUAL PROJECT UNITS 

i , ■> 

I 

*4 Thp Multilingual Project exemplifies a particular approach 

to bilingual education. It provides learning materials for 

\. \ ' *• V / V - 

.bilingual students in parallel forms of English and thte Language of 

' ' ■ ' \ \ 1 \ 

their countries of origin. The materials, enable immigrant students 

who know another language to continue with\schoolwork/at a level 

commensurate with tneir intellectual abilityV TheV ban be used by 

\ • - / 

the following groups: / 



(a) new arrivals who' would otherwise spend all their 
school time acquiring /^ngl^sh, or sitting in 
classes In which they/ are/unable to participate. 

(b) students born in Australia but with a first 
language other than English, and a strong 

native -language background in the home. 

- ■ s 

(c) migrant children who are 1 competent in both 
English and their mother tongue. ' 

(d) ' English speaking students » to assist them in 

learning a second Language. 



The learning materials consist of self-contained units 
suitable for independent or small' group study and can be used by 
English-speaking teachers with a minimum of help from bilingual 
pupils or parents. Of course the participation of bilingual 
teachers or aides would enhance the .effectiveness of the materials, 

„ The units introduce students to areas of ^knowledge based 

/ 

on History* Geography, Anthropology t Economics , and Science. They 
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\ 



\are all currently ava-flable In Krigliah .ind' Arabic, 
Span 1 sli , Tu rk i (jh ', Sv>rh ian_ jand-CeofHrlatrr/ " """" 

. * . \ - /.. » • . 

All unlets contain" booklets in English a^nd 



Greek , 'I till ia 



parallel 



migrant language versions (whi.e'h match page v by page), self- 
correction guides, and respiarce kits with audio^visual materials. 
The resource kits ape a' "vital pa N rt of the units and are specially 

/ \, y . \ y 

designed to stimuia'be activities other than paper /and pencil work. 



/The units are student-centred, j The parallel language 



/ versions allow students to choose their own language" 'of instruction. 
All information , : ■ visual material and exercises are provid^d'tb 
allow students to work individually or itt small group's. In this 
situation^trhe^teacher 's role is that of ah organiser rather than.a^ 
source of information^ ^-llis role is vital in organising classroom 
activities, and excursions suggested ]by. the units\ and in providing 



further activities and reading ^materials . \ 

\ ' •. 

In addition to the booklets and their resource kits, the 

\ 

Multilingual Project also provides, taped units in- the eight 

\ ■ ■ " : \ 

languages in which the texts are produced".. • The tapes closely 

V \ \ 

follow the texts and provide information, questions and activities 

J - . t * \ 

in conjunction with visual materials. They give the bilingual 
student the same freedom to choose the* language of instruction and 



the pace of learning as do the units \Ln booklet fjbrm. . It i^r-tibped 

* 1 

that these tapes when used with the texts and visual i'xds will 
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Hllmiil atf lnLi'rt'Ht In ri 
t hotn' arc. (It* 1 1 c ion t . • 



\ 



ulJng and upgrad^ 1 IHrniry skll\s where 



.A 



On the following pages are more detailed descriptions 



of the individual Multilingual Project units, 



MULTILINGUAL PROJECT UNIT: 



ANIMAL FAMILIES 



Audrey Dudley 
Margaret Khong 



Originally, Audrey Dudley and I intended to write a 

unit on 'The Family 1 for junior secondary ^students • We , fo/inri the 

' . ' * f 

reference material available used so many sociological . terms £ such 

as role, role expectations, p and status, without giving a cle^r and 

* ?> , . i 

simple statement of what exactly a family ts, or why one should 

i ' 

study it, that we decidc-d to have a chapter on animals,/ to, ldacj;' 

\ 

into the human family. This chapter developed into a complete 
unit - Animal Families. I 

The 'Unit looks at the main functions of the family 4 
reproduction, maintenance, protection and socialization - by 
studying £he life-cycles of a number of animals, which include the 
salman, seahorse, platypus, kangaroo, penguin and monkey. The 
idea is developed, through a sequential study, tf\at the functions^ 

. / u 

of family life become more complex as evolution progresses ,f f rom 
the sole function of reproduction in the lower orders, to fall ; , 
parental" responsibility for maintienanfce, protection #nd 
socialization, in the primates. Some other concepts we have ^ 
introduced are instinct, learned' behaviour , affection, security 
and discipline, ! : • ■ 4 



Each section of the*^nit provides a certain amount of. 
information to help students understand some of the concepts 
related, to family life. Because the Unit develops sequentially, 
and although it may be convenient or interesting to. study some 
parts in isolation, the concc pts involved will only be clearly 
grasped if the Unit is studied as a whole. There is some 
recapitulation in each section, to reinforce learning, and at the 
end of each section there is a set of questions. %to^test 
cbmp-rehension. Students can check their answers to these questions 
in the Answer Guide.X This system -can yzoj ide positive reinforce- 
ment , for if/s tudents\,have the answers right they are encouraged to 
pProceed. If .answers a^e wrong this indicates to the teacher that 

v. i 

help is needed. 




Most exercises are of the objective type. The format is 
varied, and there are also copies for discussion which don't 
require written answers. These are intended to stimulate interest 



in broader issues and to " give\ opportunities fdr self-expression. 

\ ■ 

The Resource Kit contains additional material, such .is phptographs , f 

games, slides, puzzles and exti\a stories, which are all designed 

w • * ; ■ ' y 

%o stimulate activities other than pencil aind paper work* y 

' • \ ' ■ : 

together and help each other. If/.\is also . valuable :o allow students * 
to' take the booklets home to show ^heir parents . Where' this has been 
done the response of parents has b^en enthusiastic, as it has given 
many of them their first opportunity to understand their children* s 

41 r 

school work. *•■'!. 



\ 

■ i " 

The value of the Unit is enhanced if students can work 



MULTILINGUAL PROJECT UNIT: / 



BUYING 



Roberta Kings 



1 Buying 1 is an activity based Unit written to meet the 
following objectives: 



to makte the student aware of* the choices he 
faces in his role as consumer. 



to alert the student to what influences his 
purchasing decisions - for example, 



"advertising or packaging\ uf goods. 



3. to extend the student's knowledge of the 
principles of hire purchase and saving. 

4. " to encourage students to bVdge£ and plan in 

order to be able to purchase items which 

suit their individual needs and- wants. ^ , 

$. to help protect the student by making him , \ 

more critical and self-conscious in hi • / * 

role as consumer, • " / 



Consistent with the objectives of r.he Multilingual 
Project the English used in the Unit has been kept clear /and simple 
All new terms are -explained' and supported by examples. 

Activities have been individualised so that the ^isolated 
' ... * 

speaker can work through the Unit on his own. Apart from a few 

questions which are intended only to prompt thinking, and : I 

discussion, all questions have answers in the Answer Guide. ' 



•■• i In many rasos the type of question asked does not have a\ ' 
definite fight or wrong answer. In such cases, the student is 
informed so in the Answer Guide and suggestions are. made to help 

him arrive at a decision. The answering technique is normally that 

j t . ' - 

of multiply choice, so that teachers, can see at a gl/ancs how students 
of any ethnic group are progressing through the Uni^ and' can easily ' 



i i 
correct theilr work. 



The Unit cqntains a survey of teenage spenclipg patterns 
and a table comparing Chemist and Supermarket prices! for certain „ 
everyday itenjs. These give scope for skills of reading 3iid comparing 



data, and performing numerical exercise's. * r A game and 



the Resource Kit are designed to give the student further practice 
in comparing and making choices. 



menu lists in 



0 The teacher could devise a number of enrichment activities 

to support 'Buyjing 1 . He could arrange visits to superiiarkets or open 

1 • 

markets where children might make interesting comparisons of prices 



and packaging of food. This would serve as preparation 



for the 



compilation of a classroom chart to show which fruits And vegetables 
are in season. Children could be encouraged to keep/a scrapbook of 
advertisements, collected- from Australian $r ethnic' newspapers „ in 



order to compare prices of, products. Examina 



tion jb 



f a copy of 



Choice should stimulate discussion and help students to realise tljat*' 
durable goods whidi^are^.similarly priced 'are oftej| of variable 
quality. 

r 43 \ 



"V"* The theme "Buying" was chosen because the eummuni ty as 
a whole needs consumer protection. Migrants are amongst those; 
particularly vulnerable since they' can easily be misled by ; . 
advertising slogans, packaging, or hire purchase agreements. 
Some ate unused - to supermarkets and are confused by ttje wide chpice 
of consumer goods available here. 



J 



\ 

V 



\ 



\ 



\ 



MtfLTl^NGUAL PROJECT UNIT: 

* COMMUNICATIONS . | 
^ri^n ^umbull ' j » 

! ■, ' 

The Communications Unit is b ase d on material from the 
S^conda^ y Social Science project. The present Communications Unit 

a ^ e ^6nd edi^i°?5 after a trial 0 f t he earlier edition soma 
cfr^nges were ma de to improve its v iabii it y for . independent_and s 
sn^ll 8 ^ 0 up study. . y 

We thought this topic would -b e particularly Interesting 
for th e Multilingual project, because i n situatlbn^where language 
difficulties exist attention is focused or communication other 
th^;^ p ^ech, for example gestures, faci a i expression and similar 

X 

Cu^ s * Anyone who has been a tourist wi^i know hoy^you comt to 
t e ly ° n these methods. Of course w e ai^ carry out and interpret ■ 
these T ^rms unconsciously, , 

The Communications Unit aims t0 ma ke this process more 
consci 0 ^ by isolating and examining different kinds of 

Ccitimu0 i <^ tion . ^J^rormation is give n about road signs, the 

■ .< 

■Itit^rt»^t lona ^ code of Signals used by shjLps ;.and communication, 
with cH* deaf and the blin^- Throughout the Unit students are 
eticOur^K^ [ to experiment with. coimnunica tion themselves. : They.ar'e 



askeil JLo th ink of ways } they might comnninlc.-itt^/wjth- people who don' t 
H|>ea*k I ho \r ( Kin^ua^eC to (lev 1 ho their iHtffi^vndo , ami t t i*h .1 [\V . 
program without sound, in order to determine how m\xv\\iji\v\ bo 
understood with the picture aloney^ t 

\ ' , ■ 

Physically the Ura4 consists of a Student's Book with 
Correction Guide, 'a Workbook, and a Resource Kit containing 
photographs, a tape, brraille sheets, and pictures- The activities, 
questions and exercises are designed to increase the students' 
understanding of. interaction. 
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MULTILINGUAL PROJECT UNIT : 

COMPUTERS 
Howard Dossor 



The Multilingual Project Unit 'Computers' moves out of 
the sphere of the social sciences and into the area of. the applied 
sciences. Some mathematical concepts and technological terms are. 
'introduced, but in such a way as to explain their use. 

#»'",.■ . ■ 

V :,- • a 

The Unit begins jwith an imaginative exploration of the 
possible usv.h thnt might be made of the computer in a domestic 
situation in the future. .'■ It then highlights the human need for 
computational devices and explores some of the most primitive 
counting machines including the 'sand tray, the abacus and tally 
marks. ^The reasons for the- inadequacy of these devices in an 
1rdvan^e4^ technology are iclisclissed and . the emergence of ENIAC, the 
first modern^c^mtniter, is dealt with. 



The parts of .the conip^^er^ artd^the relationship between 
these aV^ explained by simple diagrams" in the^text>'^The Ur.it also 
explains the fundamentals of binary arithmetic and their relevance 0 
to the development of the computer. 



The place of the computer iri the contemporary world is 



with the under Lying intention of exposing the notlon-ojf^ 
the computer as & "moclianical brain". It is emphasized that 
properly and sensitively used the computer can make a useful 
contribution to human life. 



The Unit has a Resource Kit containing photographs, 
arithmetical games, and a pocket calculator with games which 
demonstrate its electronic circuitry. All tasks , or, questions can 
be corrected in a self-correction guide, so that studenrs can 
,work independently.. Teachers involved in the supervision of 
students using the Unit^ need no special knowledge of computers/ 



as the text i$ sey! f -explanatory . 



/ 



/ 



\ 
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MULTILINGUAL PROJECT UNIT: 



LIBRARIES AND YOtJ 



Marian Turnbull 



The main aim of the Library Unit is to teach basic library 
skills*. But it's also hoped that providing information about the 
organisation and facilities of a public library will encourage, , 
students to visit' and use their local libirar^ . 

r 

The Unit begins with information about joining a library. 
The role of the librarian is explained, and students are asked to 
fill out a typical library joining card as an exercise, , 

The Unit continues with the layout of a library - the 

\ , ■. • 

fiction and non-fictioti sections, and the usual]/y s/eparate sections 

fox children and /ahsUilts\ Other aspects of organisation include 

the rights of borrowers^, \and the kinds of materials^ housed other 

than books, \f 



The next section peals with how to use the library, 
English alphabetical order is introduced since it is a basic 
requirement for using' a library in, Australia . The nature of 
fiction call numbers is explained - where they appear on the book9, 
hew they are obtained, and the^ way in which they are used to shelve 

49 
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■ ! . • /■ • ■** 

the books. Exercises are included in the arrangement of fiction 
call numbers, using the names of actual authors. 

In order to introduce the Dewey system of classification 
some 'representative subject areas and their numbers are given, and.' 
the way these numbers are used to provide non- faction call numbers 
is explained. Student! are asked to use the list of subjects and 
numbers in the Unit to give numbers to some made-up book titles. 



' The use of the catalogue is introduced, with tlvp^taain 
types of cards and how they are housed. A typical J€tle Author 

y . 

and Subject card- are shown in the Unit. The circumstances in > 
which each kind of card would be used ate described >- and exercises 
are given in selecting- the appropriate card for a particular 



situation. 



\ 



' At the end !of the Unit there is information compiled 
from questionnaires sjent to Metropolitan libraries in 1973. The 

questions related to foreign language material available in the 

( * ''• 
form of books or periodicals, the languages of these- and the 



availability of such material for children. This information may 
encourage students or ^heir parents to ask for this Material and ^ 
possibly stimulate libraries to purchase more foreign language 
material . 
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. The Resource Kit for 'Libraries' consists of a self- 
correcting game which requires students to arrange fiction call 
numbers in alphabetical order, and a game to give students practice 

in the shelf arrangement \ of books in a library* 

\ 
.1 

A supplementary list^of book titles which are in most 
school J ibrarifes- is included for children who have sufficiently 
developed their English. 



MULTILINGUAL PROJECTVUNIT : 
MELBOURNE: THE FIRST' FIFTY YEAR^ 



\ 

• \ 



Audrey. Dudley^ 
Margaret Khong 



, V/.:- - \ 

\ We began the 'Melbourne' Unit with the feeling that 

raatioo about the ;cit;y in which they were living would be 
of particular interest to migrant students. The full title of the 
Unit\is 'Melbourne: The First .Fifty Years 1 , and it covers this 
period- of the city's history , setting events in a context ofN^ity- 
growth\and planning. -.The facilities essential for the maintenance 
of a cily population are discussed, and info'rmat ion given abput the 
particular events which gave rise to the choice* of Melbourne' as a 
.site for a settlement. The Unit finishes with the International 

/ ' . ' - ; 

Exhibition in 1880. 

/ ■ ■ , 

•J ^ The Unit contains a section on the life 'of the* 

Aboriginal tribes who lived around the present site of Melbourne , 

It outlines the contribution made by various men such as Ijatman, 

Governor La Trobe, and Fawkner, to the growth of the city. -The 

approach is historical, bur the Unit relates past events to the 

"present appearance', and landmarks of Melbourne. - In . addition it 

tries to give some idea of, what it was l/ike to live in Melbourne 

in former times - to arrive as a migrant in the 1840 T s for. example. 

V 52 
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7 The Unit is made up of narrative sections providing 
information, followed by objective multiple choice type questions, 
for which answers are provided in the back of the booklet. 
Question^ are also asked which are intended to stimulate thought r - 
but do noj: require written answers. 



The Resource Kit which is part of the Unit contains 
maps, picture's of Melbourne buildings, a copy of Batman's treaty 

\: ■ 

\ with t:he Aborigines, a maze, arid slides and photographs. f:\ 

X ** - ■ < 

I Teachers could greatly enhance the Unit by proyid-irfg 

^xcurisions to places of interest in Melbjau-rrr^^such as the Fitzroy 
Gardens, Flagstaff Gardens or Port" Melbourne . In addition, 
t teachers or students could collect further illustrative material. 



5 

n 
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MULTILINGUAL PROJECT UNIT: -» 



MYTHS OF THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES 



Clive Kings 



This is an historical and geographical unit, and/' 
introduces students to the life-style? and cultural patte'rns of the ... ^V. 

Australian Aborigines . By f ocusing on particular myths ttfeHInit 

. j^. — : • - ■ / ^ 

describes Abor±gin^.4*ettsi^ig7 clothing, possessions and Religion." 

"In this way it gives an insight into their value system./ The Unit 

also describes how the Aborigines 1 nomadic existence wasj determined 

by geographic features. 



From its study of Aborigines , the Unit extends to >: * s 
consider the entry of Europeans* into Australia, and the way\in 
which they-have cop^d with the environment. 



ete a table, draw and copy's 




Students are required to 



mays of Australia, and locate^pafticular places 




iclet.haS^a self-correction guide which enables 



studenj^td" correct their own work 



The Resource Kit consists of photographs depicting 



Aboriginal life. 



MULTILINGUAL PROJECT UNIT: 



TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 



Roberta Kings 



ia The choice of topic suggested itself since Australia 

has\a very high t accident rate which appears to be on the increase. 
Some aspects of the problem which the Unit "explores are: possible 

•7 ' . 

causes of accidents, times at which accidents occur , age groups of 

■■• ? ■ 

drivers who are most often involved, precautions that can be taken 

to avoid accidents, anjd measures to be taken when traffic 

!<?' .. : *• 

accidents do occur.* 'All the statistics used^ in the Unit are 

• • \ 

- \ 

Australian. The .section on gaining a licence\uses Australian 
procedures, and introduces the migrant to trafric laws .here. , 
Correct use of seat belts, for instance, is not yet legislated for 
in -some countries, but has, been compulsory in Victoria for some 
time . * 



The skills which students acquire or develop further in 
using the Unit are: comprehending a newspaper report, 
•interpreting a bar graph, and reading actable. 



1 , O 

Special care has been taken not to introduce too many 
technical terms, and when they are introduced into the text, care 
hasbeen taken to reinforce them. w Illustrations have been used to 
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visually represent the ideas in the text wherever possible. Each 
activity has been designed to §ive the student something to think 



r 



\about, and to work out for himself. 



The Unit describes the emergency procedures necessary 
in the event of an accident. This inj^lues_~making a telephone call 
and familiarity with emergency services, 

;. / , ■ ■ ■ , 

The Resour/ce Kit which is part of the Unit contains 

photographs of accidents obtained from the Accident Appreciation 

■ / V '" ^ \ 

Squad, and copies* of car advertisements. Two advert isementk 

/ - : ' \ 

are contrasted/- one suggesting jiowe^ and wealth and the others 

safety features, and there are exercises based on these, .The 

■ . / 

Resource Kl^* also contains a game designed on the principle of 
snakes ajtn ladders, but incorporating a highway, with a mu)titude 
of traffic hazards, leading to an attractive destination The 
'^so introduces -the hiehwav code.- I 



game af. 

n 
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■ ' ■ . / 

TEACHERS ' REPORTS ON THE MULTILINGUAL ^PROJECT/ 



/ 

/ 



The following : are reports from teachers who have used 

Lthe Multilingual Projelfc Units in the classroom. They represent 
>rimary, secondary and/ technical schpols. 



/ PAM JJlOWN Richmond Girts' High School 



!. x 



V When I began using the Multilingual Project material I 

I ' * 
had no experience of migrant teaching at all. My class consisted 

of eighteen second formers, alj. 6f whom had problems of one sort 

.4 

or another in first form. 



I began - with the Communications Unit. I explained the 
Resource Kit , and the procedure involved in using the Unit., The 

children were enthusiastic about having a book in their own 

/ 

language c ' 9 



These children had difficulty with school work and they 
did . not find the Unit particularly 'easy. The major problem was 

♦ 

the open-ended questions. They^ wanted their answers to be 'right 1 and 
not just give their opinions. I don't want to suggestAhat this will ' 



occur with all classes but it proved a stumbling block with these 
children. - ^ 

5/ 



I next tried the Animal Families Unit with a group <pf 
children who had been classified as unable to manage Science. The 
Unit proved a great success. The difference was the objective 
questions. . The children felt: they could understand a situat:L6r£ u ■ 
where the answers were right or wrong. Also they liked the 
Resource Kit with its attractive slides, puzzles and photographs. 

C- f - 

They worked in small groups and it was highly successful. 

I then tried Animal Families with the group who had been 
in difficulties with Communications, and it was successful with 
them also. 



,7 * I also. use. the Multilingual material as a resource. For 
exahiple, I gave the Animal Families Unit to a senior- girl who was 
experiencing language difficulties, and was sent to me because no one 
had time to deal with her. She is afc>le- to use the booklets on het 
own. I also take Animal Families with the first form when they ale 
studying animals in Science, and visiting the Zoo school • 



Another use for the materials is with new arrivals.' I 
gives .them something prof itable to do. They can study at the l'Jvel 
they would be in in their own country, or with the rest of their 
class re. 



• The greatelst advantage of the Multilingual material in my \ 
opinion is the positive effect on the family. I allowed children 
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Do take home the .booklets and the families wore delighted to have 
something io their own language and to feel that this allowed them 
to participate in their children's education*- something they are 
normally unable to do, : „ ■ 

The second benefit is the joy to the jchild who, 
bombarded wirh English alL day, and in a. strange situation, gets 
something in her own language. It helps such cKildren to feel we 
value their language and Vulture. I became aware of this when I 



first taught Arab ic-speaking children who are faced with learning 
a .new alphabet. They were so pleased to see something familiar. 



Another advantage of the -Multilingual material is that 
"while using it the students learn study skills. Use of the 
materials need not be limited to migrant students; they have the 
• pogfeVitial to be used with all students. For example, my daughter 
teaching -Science in an independent school used sections of the 
English version of Communications. A Form One teacher in our 
school has used the English version of the Libraries Unit and 
found it very successful, and the children very enthusiastic 

One limitation of working with the materials is that not 
all migrant languages are available. It. makes .if . very difficult if 
you have . versions of the Unit in Italian and Greek and there is a w 
Polish hi Id who i s urvi s ; «.» to have his or her own language version . 
.1 know, howA^j£-> — Cha.t now languages are being prepared all the time 

59 
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I. find it necessary to sell the material to sbme extent. 

• ■ s | v i* 

You need to communicate your own enthusiasm, present the materiel 
attractively, and let the children see lyou valua it. Iri order to 
maintaia enthusiasm I suggested that each child keep a book for 

o 

answers, thatr was illustrated, and looked after, and cpuld be take 

«* 

home. s - 



T0*IY FERGUSON " Coburg Technical School 

Our migrant program at Coburg Technical School runs - 
mainly on a withdrawal basis • In addition we have people 
providing .language*^ rk which is taken into maths, science or 
graphic communicatixon classes, and- Turkish and Greek speaking 
people who assist witli subject work. 

The Multilingual Units are used with a older boys at 
Intermediate level who need intellectually stimulating material 
but can't quite cope with it in English. The Units are also used 
in the special English class on ? group or on an individual basis, 
the students choose the Unit they want, and decide how they want 
to use it. Some students ; have wanted to take unit booklets horns 
and we have allowed tnis . It helps to satisfy parental demands for 
"hQlnework. We have' found a variation in the way students use the 
J/anguage versions. Newly-arrived students, of course, work in 
their own language. Students who j have been here 2 or 3 years 
often use, pnly the English version. Some Italian boys read the 
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Italiaq version but do the exercises in English, so they use both 
♦ > 

their languages but for different purposes. 

•f 

Although these materials can be used foi" private study , 
I think they are more useful when a teacher can discuss them w\th 
students. Some students; always want explanation no matter how 
clearly questions are written. It. is much more useful if someone 
who speajcs the studient's first language is available also. As ; T 
can read Greek, Italian and Turkish I am able to help ^students to 
some extent, as I can always finJ the point in the text that wants 
clarification. If a boy has no one who speaks his language, he © 
has ty manage on hip own, except for what hfe can understand in 
English. This is useful but it doesn't extend the material as it 
coula be. 

The advantages of the material are that it assists 
students 1 development of study skills*, and gives the opportunity 
for them to develop at their own rate. It is also valuable for them 
to be able to develop both their languages, and to feel that the 
school recognizes and values their own language. This is backed 
up by the inclusion of texts in the main migrant languages in the 
school library. 



Some students don't seem to think o^-coffipaflng^r^gla^^ 
with their own language. Others, regardless of age, are always 
interested in language comparison, and ask questions, and use..Hhe 
Multilingual materials to develop that interest. 

<• \ 61 \ " 
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PATRICIA POBLETE Collinguood High School 



My school has an open-classrqom organisation for general 
studies. It is an experimental school and the staff have enormous 
liberty to teach whatever and however they want. It is good, 
because you don't have y/\>e afraid of ideas being knocked back at 
the start, and if you make a mistake it is your responsibility. 



Collingwood High School uses the Multilingual Project 
materials at two levels. The migrant English teachers who are 
particularly interested in this material use it with small groups 
of children who are at various developmental stages. It is aPso 
used in larger groups of 25-30 in the classroom. 

I had another idea about 18 months ago. I tutor 
children during the summer on a voluntary basis, and that summer 
the Animal Families Unit had just been produced. I had promised a 
Lebanese boy that I would help him with his school work. On the 
last day of school I saw the Animal Families Unit. I quickly 
grabbed the Ar.abic arfd-Fnglish books and off I went. .1 arrived at 



the family housp, was Immediately shown into a back room, and the 
class started. 

toddlers, big bjrother, and father - whoOsat a little away from us 



to show his importance. The father-was completely,; fascinated that 
I had the Arab it version for him so that he knew what was going on. 

' • I v< ' I 

This session was so successful thfct I thought:. "Why canf't 
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we. .dp Jtbi8 with other parents in other situations?" 

'-^ 1 

n . -■■ . ^ 

Our school is divided up into five small schools, ^fach _ 

called a 'unit 1 . The children work in multi-level groupings from 

Form 1 -4, Forms 5 and 6 form a separate unit. The most 

important idea, behind the structure of the school^ is the home 

group . Children are divided into small groups of about fifteen 

with a home group teacher who teaches the children, for a minimum 

of seven hours and a maximum of twelve hours a. week. As a migrant 

^English teacher I hive to work through this home group teacher. 

WhVn the teacher encounters a parent who is\eager to help his 

\ 

chilli and warts to know what to do, I am usually in the background. 

• \ \ 

I say:\ M I have some materials published in both languages. Woul4 
you car6 to see them? 11 If the parent shows interest I provide the 
texts in both languages and offer to go to their home and work 
with them. T^; ~ " 

Usually I work through the father because he has 

- \ 
enormous influence and it would be very bad policy to approach the 

/mother first. In some cases in "Turkish homes the mother is the 

head figure and is very interested in school activitiesr If this 

is the case I work with h^r. However, in one such family when I 

asked the woman if she would object to a video tape bejng made of 

her working with l{er two children she said *hat her husband would 

object. It seems/as long as the woman's work.with'me is not 

threatening to the role of the male it is all right. 
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After the 'father has been given the booklets I visit the 

i 

family again two or three days later to see if he likes the Unit 

- i 6 

and wants to work with it. Most fathers like the Traffic Accidents. 
Unit because it has lots of diagrams and charts. Then I will go 

"■ t i 

through the material with him - he with the booklet in/his own 



language and I with the English version. I try at this stage to 
make him aware of the knowledge I have of his child. Because I 
work with thp children and observe them I have a good idea how 
they operate in the classroom and what kind of difficulties they 
will .encounter. The father and I discuss the possibilities of the 
Unit - for example, Traffic Accidents. ^ 

If we are talking about the parts of a car, the father 

may be able to explain the brake system of a car to his child 

\ c 

i 4 . 

better than I can. Sometimes if we are discussing a graph or 
chart in the Unit I tell him that the child won't be able to 
understand it and ask him to explain it. He may write down the 
explanation. / c \ 

The father takes the materials initially , and decides if 
he wants to proceei, but do not assume thafc^e will be doing all 
the work. SomeWmes he will delegate Work to his wife.j He may be^< 
at work when the child comes home from school and theykother will 
supervise one or^two pages of work on the Unit. Th£ mother has a 
good idea of what is going on even if she can't speak or write 
English'- because she will get the child to read to her so she is 

: 6i ' > 
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/ sure he has done what the father wanted* This is good because she 
• has much higher standards tnan we, and she will tell the child if 
his work isn't neat, Fatherwill check with the mother on the 
work when he comes hoipe. If the activities require the child to 
listen to tha T, V^joewa^-aother may only be asked to see that the 



programis put on and the father checks on the activity with the 

i 

' child . 



' Whep I come , perhaps at the weekend, there may be questions 
from the father, or perhaps he has had an idea about an additional 
chart or list' the 'child can make. I encourage thisi initiative from 
the parents. Spmet^imes other parents become interested because the 
father takes the book to the factory, as the. only time he has 
available to prepare the materials"'' is during his night shift. 
Usually there are other parents there who have chiJ dreri at our 
school kmd they become interested. as ^ the father about 

me: "How is she? What is she like? 11 , %fd the father says: "Well, . ,* 
she is all right. She drinks coffee, she' plays with the toddler, 
she likes our food and she even sits on the carpet." I am not seen 
as a threatening figure and so mother, father and child are happy 
to have niexthere. I am unable to cope with the ataount of interest 

/ - • ' . ■ .. J ' 

that parents show because I often have to arrange these lessons in 

own time because of parents 'v^shift work. For this reason I encourage 
the parents tQ work independently of me and visit them less 1 
frequently, or talk over the telephone once they are used to \ 
working with the Units. I can only work with six families at a ; 

tim *-' 65 
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J" Parents are delighted to find that -the English and 
mother tongue booklets have the same content oh the same page. 
It gives them a great sense of security. Sometimes after they have 
worked through two or three Units with their child they go to the 
library and get a book" in their own language and the same book' in 
English and they compare. The translation is often not page for 
page, but they have become confident in the use of that kind of 
material. Often they will get up earlier and go to the library on 
their way to work and take both books to the factory at night. 
Because of their interest it occurred to me that our library at 
Collingwood High School should have the different language versions 
of the books side by side. 



/ 



I have asked some of the parents to suggest topics for 

future Units. The topics they want vary according to the stage of 

independence the parent has achieved in this society. Parents who 

feel they can cope with their environment have expressed a desire 

for topics in the area of Geography, History, Travel and Religion. 

Parents who are less confident, who don't speak English very well, 

i . 
or who have been in this country only a short time, want , 

utilitarian Units. They want ones that deal with law, police, 

hospitals, .and similar things. It depends on how the father of che 

family sees himself. 
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/\ • " X / 

What follows is a question-answer exchange between shaker antj/audience 
Q. How do you cdrrvrnhx^cate witft the parents? 
A. The parents I work w^th are very confident in ^heir 
own language. Initiall^we communicate through 1 
interpreted, but I couldn^fexwork with a father who 
knew no English at all. . The English I use is a basic 
broken English, but he will understand and feel quite 
happy that I use it. We do have access to interpreters, 
^but 1 couldn't possibly get 'one whenever x visited. 



Q. Jiow do you decide wjnich families you can work with? 

A. I have to decide which child would be the happiest or 

teast threatened by working with his parents. Sometimes 
if the father seems violent I don't continue the work 
as it is obviously not worthwhile. The parents have to • 
be tolerant and have a degree of confidence in 

; . \ 

themselves and their ability to cope with Australian J 
\ institutions. 



4& 

Q. Have you struck any problems in this work? 

A. One problem has been the father who won't allow his 

child to see a film or go on an excursion, on the grounds 



occasion I took the slides of the .koala bear and showed, j 
.them to the parents. I tried to make them understand 
that by seeing the koala on film you could become aware 
dt its qualities — shape, fluffiness of its coat, etc., 
and this could be related to the knowledge of the 



similar qualities of the dog which were 'already known. 

! 

keally I try to make .them conscious of vjrhat they have 

' i 

already experienced watching television - that 
information is livelier and makes more impact if we 

can see it. V I would like to be able to Drtng 

<s . • al- 
together in the school the families I wojrk.with so 

.1 

* they could talk together about this kind j^f problem. 

« Do you think you can achieve thin? 
It, is very difficult because,, so many parents do shift 
work\ind often change their shifts. Also, although I 
have gainedjihe confidence of the families they are often 
shy iii, other 0 situations. I would have to bring them 
togel7ifTr-on n^u^ral_ground and for a specific purpose 7 
for example, twb^families who had worked ori the same Unit " ^ 

who would then have a point of contact, I think it 

j 

would have to be done ^very slowly and presumably would 

not work in all cases. 

i . . ' * * 

How do you, cope with the organisation erf material " after c 
several \ families are working on the orie Unit? 
I organize things so that they are working on different 
sections, at different times. ,In^this way I 'can break up 
the Resource Kit, but I always know, where it is at any 
time. Everybody has « two copies of the booklet - English 
and mother tongue - even if the mother wants one too. 



The child, the father and myseif each have a set./\I 



encourage the father to write on the unit, scribble\ 
little notes>of things lie wants to do or to ask, I 
He may not see me for three or four days, so I tell 
him to write questions in the book „ as "he goes along". 



, Which " language version does the child use? 
It depends on his proficiency in his mother tongue. 
If he is not proficient, and the parents know this, 
he will use the English, and the parents, the mother 



tongue version, 

school program* with a number of teachers working 
with families? 

I think it would if it could be incorporated into <; 
the workload of the teacher. The teacher could have 
four or five hours a week set aside to visit families 
during school hours. We may achieve >*his at 
Collingwood ne^t year as it seems to be one way of 
getting parents to relate, meaningfully to the work of 
the School. Parent-teacher nights bring parents 
together but their bright ideas received at these 
meetings tend not to be followed up. .. One of' the 
functions of . our home-group teacher scheme is to 
establish a relationship with the families of the 
children. '° 
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Have you thought of uainq taped materials bith these 

V i 

families? « ■ 

/ \ 

If you have a grandmother or aunt in the house you 
don't xeally need that oral stimulation. If the 
grandmothers can read Little Bear to the small childran 

r 

in the family, then they're getting enormous pleasure 
out of being able to. help the children again. I've 
asked for more stories to be- included in the «-<^._ 
Multilingual Units. " 



Does the work you are doing with families carry over, 
into the school situation? 

6 — 

Most of the children feel very happy that their parents 
are interested enough to help* them - it gives them a 
new ^spect of th&ir parents. TheNJiome-group teachers 
,say the children jsettle down more seriously to their 

"work and. the teaitjer feels less defensive with the 

r 

family than befdre. Several students have spontaneously 

i 

said that they like pursuing their own interests and 
learning at their own rate with the Units. 
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CHARLOTTE' RIVERS ;»Y>o '.saved 1 Huv.lc Street Prirnuru School 

|\ I began to use the materials in a desperate situation about 

itwo\years ago. I had some big Turkish boys who behaved at a four, 
Ifive aroj^six year old level because titfat was the levei of their 

Language irk English. Theijr self-esteem was low and ?c was reflected 

1 

iln their behaviour and the' withdrawal situation, teaching them 
English' in a foraaN^. set ting, did nothing to enhance their self- 



sit ee 



m. 



I knew the Multilingual materials were pitched at. lowe,r 

\ Y ^-^ 

secondary level, bvt I thought i^ Hght be worth, a try to help these 



/ ele^e:? and twelve yea** oic children. The impart of siting something 

that looked like school work, and offered them ionie real learning,' 

/ 

was incredible. Some of them didn't read very well in thei?: own 
language so they would ask the help o<" an v older child. / 'Aj.1 the 
chjridren wno col Id read their own language ^operated independently 
/or together with other children ^nd thf.y improved tfneir/reading 
skills in their own language. / 



One result of the work was f _he interest they showed in 
each othei s languages. They recognized the pictures as the sau;* 
as in -their own books and uould look ;it the other texts and sa'y: 
"Is that how you wrir^? it in Turkish, or Yugcslav?" -It became 
legitimate in our school to speak the language you prefer end to 
read in the language you prefer . . 
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The Australian child who could, T V^ad the English and then 
Look at the san: thingjin Greek increased his appreciation and 
respect for the m^riinj: children. . *• 



s in tl bther languages, such as "Please wash 

u| in the . school, I think thife'-ehange in 

" 

st breakthrough apart from the fact that it 
real need in individual children at the 



We made sign 
your hands" and put tftjem 
attitude was the bigge 
was an answer to a very 
t ime . 

■ : \ ■ 

It fostered the attitude that speaking another language 
is acceptable, something to be resp^ctecj/and envied, I hope 
eventually Australian jchildr^ir^Jill actually start to learn Greek, 
or a language of their choice. 



MIEKE'SMID Fitzroj High School 

At Fitzroy High School the Multilingual Unit Animal 
Failles is used wittt new arrivals on an experimental basis. 

\ ■ * 

I run the Special English group and there is a wide age, 
range (11 - 18), and also ja great difference iyi the students 1 

level of literacy in theiA: own language. I use Animal Families 

/ * / 

in conjunction with the /course provided by the Melbourne Zoo 

Education Service. My /aim is to draw the children out of 

themselves and get thkm speaking English. The Unit provoo 



difficult with children who are semi-literate in their own language, 
so I. confine its use to students who are literate. c ( 

/"■■■■ x ■ 

My'use, of the Unit is directed towards language teaching. 
The student^ read it chapter, by chapter in their own language, then 
we discuss it in English. This is a great help in developing their 

'■■[ ■' ) 

understanding of English. After discussion the students can give 
an account of each section in their own words. 

The main benefit of the Unit has been the development of 
oral, skills .1 One .chapter Which proved useful was the^orre^on '" 
instinct and learning. Those who did riot understand- the concept 
of instinct , ! le££Vded ndt only the concept , but how to express it 
:Ln both English £uui< their own language. I feel the Multilingual 
Units arfe ideal to make people truly bilingvj^i^f^they want to use this 
opportunity. ^ 

I. found the slides, were very *excitj.:*g and stimulated 
the^ children to' talk. Tho^e on th<* sea horse took ixs into the 
area of Geography, since they 'provided an opportunity to talk 
about -oceains . 

I plan to use the Melbourne Unit next as it should be 
of use to my s tudentsv,*; 4 ! as 4 year when I took them on a shopping 
trip before Christmas I found that- although "they" live close to the 
city in Fitzroy, some of them had pever boen into town before. - 



It wiLL fit in v tth my * survival' program which includes learning 
how to use the phone book, how to re*ad street maps, use^anking^. 
facilities and so. on. The Kelbourne Unit should also provide 
interesting histdrj cal background, 

\ ' .. . . 
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EATHER WORTH Westalt High School 

\ . -' .. \ 

\ 'Three months ago, our principal invited Marta Rado to the 

school to talk to interested staff about the Multilingual Units she 
had produced • / 



\ 



V At this time we were very short-staffed, particularly 
in teacheVs of Migrant English, Many students from South America, 
with littl^or no JS^glish-, had to sit in subject lessons such as 
History, Science, ^Geog^phy pr French, understanding nothing, and 
just wasting ^eir time, * . • 

On learning about the Multilingual Project, I felt 
tremendously enthusiastic and hoped these students would be able 
to work on the units by themselves during these lessons, as the 
assignments would he^self-explanatory in their own language, 

f"c!ho.se the Unit 'My ths of the Australian Aborigines 1 
as I hoped it wouJ^Kgive these students some background information 
about Australia. \ t 
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oduced tfte^Project, the students W^re thrilled 
chool in Australia they had received 
anything they could read in tftair own language, and full^ 



\ Two one-hour periods ^^w^ek^^ere^^ for the 

Project, in which students were allowed to work oh^t^ in any 

way they liked. In all, about 30 students were given the Project^ 
the majority being Spanish-speaking, with a few Turkish, Greek and 
Italian. , 



I suggested they should keep all theif^wor^*t^et^r_in 

a^folder showing each section to me as it^tfas completed. However, 

• \ 

I later realized that these studerit^needed more careful 

supervision and guidance. They needed to be shown, step by step, 

what standard was ejected; and if possible shown an example of 



7 



completed work k to indicate what I expected "from. them. 



When our staffs p^i-tian_ improved, I was able to 
withdraw riew students from classes, and give them "mor^indiyidual 
attention. 4 ' • .. • 



As I was also using the material for teaching English as 
a second language, I designed some additional exercises and 
dialogues and these were found useful by the other migrant teacher. 
These materials facilitated verbal exchange in English, since one 

: 75 
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V. 



result of having a large number of students of the same mother 

\- - , ' 

tongue wars that tlliey tended to discuss the Unit amongst themselves 

in Spanish. 

I think a multilingual resource centre where teacher's 
could share their ideas and materials would be useful. 
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REPORTS ON WORKSHOP SESSIONS 



\ 




The following is a\ combined report on\tte small ' 
workshop groups which discus's^Kth^ classroom use c^f individual 
Multilingual Project Units. These groups were infort^alf and_ 
lively discussion resulted in the exchange of many id^ajl and 
experiences. * 



ERLC 



One focus of group discussion was the use of 



tapes 



tl^e 



to extend and enliven the written and activity work of 
materials. Two types of tapes were discussed - prepared tapes to 
introduce a topic and assist in v motivation* and tapes which the 

students could make themselves. The latter cdtald include he 

■ . . I ■ 

taping of discussion in different languages, reading o£ sections 

of the unir. by different students , taping of appropriate sounds, j 

*.g. animal sounds for the Animal Families Unit, or. dramatisation?, 

of some incident related to the work of the unit. 





One g?dup^iaade an experimental tape intended to 
introduce and provoke discussion abiRtt^Jixif fic Accidents. It 
reproduced a dialogue between two drivers involved iiTlr^aa^rLjroad 
accident. The tape, as well £s using the appropriate colloquial 
language, was intended to introduce the notion that drivers in 
this situation are required to exchange certain information. The 
playing of this tape produced a *great\Heal*of comment, and raised 

. .' - • 77 • ^ ' '' : . 




questions abou* the kind of language to be used in dialogue. 



■ , V 

V,. There were many suggestions f or extendin/g the work of 

the units -excursion^ to some of 3 . Melbourne's Parks and Gardens 
while doing the Melbourne Unit, and visits to supermarkets to add 
to the value of the Buying Unit. Other activities suggested were 
dramatisation, and the collection of pictures and othW 
illustrative material for classroom display. 



There was ■ some discussion about the form of questions 
and answers in the units. All ut.its use self-correcting ' 

. - i " . •- •■ \ 

multiple-choice typ<» questions in order to qojpk with situations j 
where studer.t-teachur communication is minimal. This technique j 
does limit the possible answers that a student may make, and units 
also include some oplen-ended questions. Some of these are answered 

\ 

possible alternatives in the answr *n*1e. \ 
Others' are left unanswered with the intention of provoking thought 
and discussion. This raises the question of how students with 
limited English are to participate in discussion. While discussion 
between students and teachers,' and among students themselves is 
always valuable, .it is particularly important to encourage it in 
this case, with ethnic classmates or with older students" speaking 
the same language • 



by providing several 



^-^©rae_ resource kits include games which test and extend 
, the concepts and ideas l^ElV^tfe^s.^^ These stimulate interest 



and provide an opportunity fo'r interaction and co-operation 
, between; students :. A number of games were displayed and their "' 
potential as resources for the classroom discussed, f > 

'! Another outcome of the workshop discussion was the 
value placed on co-operation with other teachers especially wher 
the unit seemed to indicate a bias towards a particular subject. 
The Aijiimal Families Unit has been, used successfully in Science 
p^rpgr^ms. The Traffic Accidents Unit could be of interest to 
Mathematics teachers since it includes work with percentages, 
graphp, tables and statistics. Further co-operation between 
teachers on an inter-school basis was suggested with. a yiew^ to 



sharing both ideas and materials. 
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bilinguAls and monolinguals learning together 



Janice tiffin 
Clive Kifigs 



Academy of Mary Immaculate 
■ Rue den State College 



In 1975 we co-operated* in introducing the Multilingual 
Project Unit Animal Families tojijunior forms at the Academy of 
Mary Immaculate. The f ollowingfis a report of our experience in 



the form 



of a dialogue. 



SI 



CLIVE \ 



Generally in discussion on classroom management we 

d decisions; 



assume good management to|fbe dependent on go^> 
that is decisions which w|ll assure effective student 
learning. 



Janice and I wiljf conduct a dialogue within a frame- 
work of decisionmaking^! have prepared. This will involve 
her use of the Multiliraual materials at the^c^ciemy of Mary 
Immaculate. Janice, vijfo is the ^school ' s migrant teacher, 0 

, h v 7 //•"'■' 

introduced the Unit Arijlmal Families into ^the Sconce course 
at Form One level for/ one term Cover a/#eriod pf ttyre 



:ee 



months), with the co-fop.eration of thV Science/ teacher* on a. 

li 1 It 



team-work basis. 



\ 



I want to etnphas 



ize/that 



at the ideas' expressed are 



r 
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-not intended as- answers to any particular management [ 
problems in a particular classroom. However, you may 

o 

find that our procedure contains useful ideas or ways a 
of looking at problems. In teaching any program the 

a 

teacher generally assumes the role of decision maker. 
Discussions on how, or what to teach or in what ordei;, 
are unique to each situation. It is the f ramework^that 

is important. 

„ s • 



Before introducing the Multilingual Project 
materials- to the AcademyN w^examined the overall 

rhs ... 

ituation and then worked out/ a more detailed plan, 

x"'' *"b I :■ ... 



s 



Our decislonl-making and management" were influenced by 
information we gathered about all aspects of school 
functioning, and knowledge ot the sj^udents, teachers 
and parents. 



/ 



t' 

t 

" ' ■' / 

JANICE: It is better to wait until you really /know your 

' . ' ■/■ 7 

... students. before using [ the material. Because of my 
enthusiasm I tried the Communications Unit ylth a 



second form last year, withp'ut any real organisation, 



trying to develop as we went alonjg_^^The--arttempt fell 
fiat on its face and we abandoned it. This time,, 
partly because we p .anned *with a knowledge of the 
children and their language problems in mind, we made 
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a significant impact on the girls and on* ^he parents, 



CLTVE: From ; the major question of knowing the students, 

extends a series of other questions. These concern the 

■ ■ ' . ' * ■** ■ . 

students' ages, how long they have lived in Australia, 

/* , . ! / ; ■ _ r , '■■ •; . 

what languages they speak, etc. v 

: ■ • 1/ ' .. . . ■ ' . • . . ■ ' . " 

f * ..'''.> 

/";• • • ■ • • 

■ * ■ , ; . x y . v.. ■ ... 

JANICE: At t;he Academy we use the Animal Families Unit, 
in Form One. So the girls ^re 11, 12 and 13 years old. 
Most speaty Italian at home; but we also have Latvian, 
Spanish, Jugoslav and a few Arabic and Greek speakers. -- 
Very few pf them read very much in their oWn language. ' 
All of the students study Frenfch arid Italian and. the 
Italian girls do very, well in -Italian. The English- 
speaking; girls don't do well at all. On the other hand 
0 the Anglo girls (this, is a term I became used to while . 
teaching in the United States) jrgad -better "iS French. 
This mi|ht be^Jue--r6' their home background, but also to 
th,e-tnethod of teaching. 



\ / wit h respect cp tfce girls 1 English-Slanguage skills 

ttjey sieem to have equal 'competencies- in speaking-, tfhen 
yoi- listen to them you can't tell them apart. But they 
of Italian background have dif f ifcuirty T^ftTTlreadiiifiu 



CLIVEl I think it would only be lair, to say we have 

statistic 1 evidence for the comments Janice has made 
about competencies in French and Italian classes. 

Before introducing materials that depart from 
] traditional teaching methods, the general teaching 
situation in a school has to be **sessed and any 

' c 

innovative procedures have to be introduced with 

... y \ 

planning and care. What is the teaching situation kt 
the Academy, Janice? 
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JANtCEi Most of our students iare taught in a, tradition* 
manner. They sit in rows most of the^Jtime"and the 
classroom is teacher-centred^ The teacher talks and 
the students listen. I found that- when I tried the / 
Cbnmuni cat Tons Unit last ye*r it 'was not teacher-centred 
£t all and they couldn't handle it very Well, in "this 
case we did move =away. from teacher-csntred lesson^ k 
great deal, but it was very gradual. ^Jhe girls were 

guided towards making their ovrt decisions about what they ; 

• / . , ): ^ 

{ ^earned ard how they learned it.- / 



CLIV^t- Since the materials are ba&ed on the principle of 
-•.small group wptk, it is important to' tak^ the number of 



students and the manner of such .grouping into consideration 



/ 



JANICE: -There w^e 112/fctudents and they were all involved in 

the Multilingual 4 * Project, They were alphabetically 

i 

assigned into three Form One classes. In each class there 
was a mixture of Anglos, Italians, etc. We decided, ofte 
for management purposes, and two for research purposes, 
to gr^up the girls into three groups within eaclj class . 

The blue group were all Anglos - they had always spoken 

■ * ■ 

^/ English. "This meant they might be o£ Anglo-Indian, Irish, 
Scottish or Australian background. The green group were 
all migrant girls who spoke another language at home. 
Both blue and green groups had their booklets in English, 
only. The red group, the control group, were mostly 
Italian, but .there was one Greek girl and about four 
Arabic speaker^. This last group had the bilingual Materials 



Everyone in the Form One classes had the Animal 

1 o .. .. o 

Families Unit in English. Only the^red group girls had it* 
in. English and their home language. In the green group, 
were several Spanish speakers, as we were unable to give 
them a Spanish Animal -Fami4^-e8^n^ev*-:-W e t hough t "tti±s~~~ 



*At that tiine the Spanish version of Aninjal Families was not 
available. 1 .' / 



would allow lis to compare the performance of migrants 

! 

with and without non-English materials, tyev.found out quite 
a lot of interesting things, but also we found quite a few 
difficulties were involved, ^^ill explair now the problems 
involved and why I would not arrange groups this way 
again, 

The girls in trie red group wrote 'out their assignments 
in the two languages but they would not speak Italian in 
school, or have their lessons in Italian, They felt 
intimidated' because everybody else used English all t\i£ time 
and they were the odd ones, and f^lt a bit shy abc^xt it. 
Next year I will give bilingtiad units to all £he students - 
Anglos included. At ou^tfchool *li the ^rfLs study French 
yxid Italian, so although the Anglo girj^ are not* very, 
proficient in Italian yet, they mig^ be encouraged to form 



all sorts of /little reading group's or classroom alliances 

. / ' ./. • ; - ■' 

with the/Italian girls. The Italian girls would be able to 

• / . 

read, to them. 



QUESTION FROM 'a ifDIENCE . ' Wh a t nationalities were involved in 
the "green group? 



JANICE: /There were Spanish, German, Latvian and some Italian. 



CLIVE: I think it was very interesting how the Sdience teache 
. Mjrs . Armstrong, forced and generated the- 7 ! groups. Would 
you like to describe this, Janice,? 



JANICE: Within each Form Onci class there were all sortsbfcf 
suh-groupings. The Science teacher set up a program in 
which.each group within each\ classroom elected a group 
leader and a recorder who took down notes during 
discussions. They elected their group leaders any ,.. t y 
they chose - by group consensu* ,\ b> secret Fallot, or by 
raising hands. The group" leaders were drawn out ot Ll«e 
classroom every fortnight to help with decision-making. 
We tried to set up a model which iuvolvec the child?- a oS 
much as possible in the decision-making. At the grouv 
meetings either myself or Mrs. Arms .ong vere 1 d reseat. 
We heard these! Form One students va>.king about hc<v ; to 
include eVerybpdy in a particular attivit and how to 

! ■ 

design activities so that everybody could be included. 

. j ' ■ : 

Essentially the girls were doing whac I try to do at M<5ht 
when I pla:. uiy lessons. They discussod particular 

students, for (example: "What are we going to .io about 

/ , 

her? , She makes noise, but .she also has good ifie«*s." 



The girls also decided how they would utilise the materials, 
•who was goir?$ to be the reader the next day, and so forth. 



There was a difficulty with the. election of group 
leader- There was a tendency for the students to pick the 
so-called 'brain 1 of the grpup or the one that always 
gets the role of teacher's helper. Next time I woul<l try 
o start a model of rotating leadership, so that everyone 
has a chance to be leader- . • 



To choose the composition of the groups I sat down 
with all the Form One teachers and'.assessed every child's 
performance. We did this^so the groups would.be matched 
>v .. -'in some ,*ay in terms of performance- We set up a rule at 
the beginning of the year that they were not to work with 
any 1 - dy outside this group- We told them the reason, 
that it would destroy the po* jf our research, and they 
were willing to accept ^his. .Some girls became disgruntled 
with some activities and wanted to join other groups. Some 
wanted to join a group working biiingually- 



CLIVE: I would like to make it. clear that the girls didn't 
work all the time ir the large 8-14 sized group- They set 
off in twos or threes or individually. 



Another probiem'itv.prganising a project is- that- ^of.. 
assessment- How did you handle this, Janice? \ 

X ' : ■ 87 ' 



JANICE: We -tried to develop methods of assessment. One was 
that we required that they kept a notebook for written work 
which was handed in and marked. In it they answered questions, 
kept notes-. and compiled a dictionary in the back. Milch of the 
work was self-corrected -hecause they were able to refer to the 
answers in the back of the Animal Famili.es booklet. The 

leaders and recorders took responsibility for correcting work. 

■ v " 

- Usually it was just a matter of checking answers against the 
correction guide, They would write little comments on the 
notebooks the way the teachers do, like: "Mind your ° 

I . > 

punctuation" , etc. A great deal of time was also spent 

I • 

discussing the written and spoken work of students. 



CLIVE: Another significant problem for the teacher of 'h? s«. 
units is his or her competence, to deal with the languid- 
How did you cope with this problem? n Jj ^ 



JANICE: At our school opt of 33 staff, half is non- Australian 
, and speaks another language. We have two Italians on the 
staff, and I can. speak Italian and some Spanish. We^ have 
Polish, Chinese and- Arabic speakers. We also used students 

•■' ) • . . •/ 

from upper forms t6 help mark tests .and translate questionnaires 
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'■■■■i /■■' 

CLIVE: An obvious question is: "How, 1 familiar am "j with this 
material?" If you don't know your material we'll/ before you 

. ■ / , 

start, then it is hardly likely you can manage it in the 

■ ■ / • 



classroom. 



JANICE: It is obviaus that you must know the Unjlt, to devise 
-some sort of lesson plan to %tart with. 



CLIVE: Another question: "How do"! teach? jbo I heed to 

9 j < . 

change my role in the classroom?'^. ./ j 

I 
l 

. .. - 

. • / 

V 

" / . 

JANldE*. Tc *n extent we did change our rolefe. I have 

mentioned that in using the Unit we departed gradually 

from our usual teacher-centred classroonjf. Mrs. Armstrong, 

* Clive and myself were always moving from group to group 



during Science classes. But when they Lere doing their 

J 

assignments, "having arguments or planning; something, .we 
kept out of it. There were lindts to bur involvement, 
because part of the lesson was to leajrn to make -decisions 

and then stick to them. However, it /was important that 

/ ■ 
we were in thr classroom. f' ^ 
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CL][VE: You mentioned the problem associated with the choice 
of group leader and your decision that another time you 
would try to introduce rotating leadership. Are there any 
other things you would not do, or do differently, on arother 
occasion? 



JANICE: Yes. I made the mistake of inviting too many visitors/ 
We were, all so excited abouiT doing southing different , that 
we. had people from the University, Melbourne State College, 
and students, coming to watch the program. The girls finally 
became so intimidated that they clammed up. People walked 
in, and instead of sitting unobtrusively in the back of the 
classroom, vould become involved in the discussion. The 
girls didn't like it, and they told me this, although they 
f didn't like to be rude to the people. On the one hand they 
felt very important, Laving visitors coming in and wanting 
to see them, but it also made them self-conscious and this 
had a detrimental effect on the program. / 

7 ■ / 

CLIVE: So ve have talked about *using the materials in 

conventional term?. What nher activi' tes did thVgirls do 

apart from reading, wtj.t/ing and discussion? / J 

V " / . 



/ 

/ 
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JANICE: | They used the activities suggested in the resource* 

\kit as a basis for designing puzzle's and games of their own. 
,' • ■ : ■ ■ • 

* They made fish mobiles and they dramatised the salmon 

\ I" = 

... \ swimming, upstream -to 'lay its eggs. Sister Mary came in to 

find female salmon laying eggs in various corners of— the 

room, and male salmon fertilizing all over the place.. 

One little girl wrote 5; poem: 

: / The salmon's a fish that swims upsti*ea/n 

To lay their eggs and spray them with cream. 

It was the most painless sex education that I have ever, 
seen. 

/ J : . 

The work wa^ continued in art classes and their home 

ac/tivities sessions. We also went to Healesville Sanctuary. 

ie project was run for a whole term - nine to ten weeks 

with two fifty minute periods a v?sek - and the girls said 

they didn't have enough time to do everything. 



Finally we had ' an Animal Families Day on which an; 
exhibition was set up for parents and the rest of the school 
They displayed their Book work and art work and they dressed 
up in animal costumes and did flays, skits and drama. One 
group called themselves t.h^ Skychooks and sang '.'Emu is not a 
dirty word"; It was interesting to watch how they tried to 
observe animal movements so they could imitate them. 



CLIVEx One management. probJ.e<?^whireh, we should mention is 
th# attTtude of other teachers to migrants and bilingual 

\ 

or multilingual materials. How, do you get on the^ide of 

• ■ / 
the principal? How do you gain the co-opereticu r 

teachers? How do you get funds to cover the cc 

materials if this is necessary? 



JANICE: I found that at least fcrty per cent of the work was 

getting the materials into the school. I am the first 

''/ | 
migrant teacher in the school and I found when I suggested ^ 

«f 

using the Multilingual Units last year, the staff were 
mistrustful and suspicious. It was like a wall coming down. 
Finally I organised things first and went to the Principal 
and the Deputy Principal, of whom one is the Science course j 
co~ordinator. I said: "Look at the materials I have, all 
the tapes, and planned lessons 1 '. I presented it £s though it 
was already done, and since it looked as if I knew what I was 
doing I was able to get agreement. Because the fact that 
students would be learning in languages other than English 
. aroused suspicion, I prepared lift let speeches for staff 
meetings explaining that the students were not going to lose 
their English, quite the contrary. I also said it would 
provide an opportunity j to involve parents in school work. 
Once it :Was organised and placed before the administration 
of the. school and other teachers, in ai< .organised form, 
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rather than as a bright idea, they accepted it. I do^i't 

" " •• 5 \ 

want to imply that I conned them into usiog it. I 

presented whatever positive evidence there was in an 

\ 

organised plan for introducing it to the school. 1 
Although the topic fits in with the curriculum and the 
work only lasts ej£ght weeks, it had to be done this way 



in my particular case.. If I had asked everybody s opinion 
of it first I jjeUld have been met with suspi<-xon, because ^ 
of the uncertainty of fl embarking on something which nj&tfociy 
,Jex£w about . / 

An obvious strategy is to develop your allies. The 
Science teacher was very much in favour of it, she was even 
willing to throw out her second term syllabus in favour of 
it, io obviously I aiade lots/of plans with her. 



CLIVEi 4 After you had worked on the Animal Families Unit for 

i ■ ' 

a tierm what effect did that have on staff attitudes and on 

/ 

thfc school in general? 



JAV ?*Ei 1 was able to say to the staff: "Come down to the 

hall and see what the girls have\done. M When they came and 
saw ttie notebooks written in two languages , t' e girls in 
/cqstumes, and a lot of fun and happy things they felt quite 
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/ / 




\ 



7 



different from how they /had felt when t, as a new teacher, 
presented them with a, new idea, a year previously . 
Definitely mcure people would support me^now. 



I have already Vmentiori6dythe 'ef feist on the gii/ls of 
^-wox^ing^in groups, "and mdkirig some of the^r own decisions. 
They liked t:hi7T^ it hasVjbeen continued 

this term An Science classes In astrono^.t""^^^ j 

y/rhere was some influence, too, on t^e parents* 
Usually we have very organised parent-teacher nights 

\ 

when the parents come to talk to the tea chefs about the 1 

p ! 
mid-year report cards. I feel most parents |find school/ 

an alienating place. We invited parents to jour Animal 

Families Day and although not a great many came, those 

who did expressed interest in the work. They wanted to 

v Li. 

know how they could help their daughters. I Who wed them 
the non-English books we have recently bougbtjand 
suggested tht y borrow a book to read to their [child and 
their child to*read to them. 



One child told how her father made her read the 
n&theif tongue version of her book to him, read it himself 
and sklced--heF^'questions about it. A number of parents 
showed interest in the books and talked about the work 
with their children. 

9 * 
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f 

/ . 
/ 

/ . 

CLIVE: In conclusion I would like to emphasize that we 
don't suggest our use of the Multilingual Project 

^ materials as a model for all schools. The questions I 

' v. 

v< , have posed to Janice need to be asked in each case. 



JANICE: The wbx^>with the Animal Families Unit at my school 
was sufficiently successful for the Principal to strove 
further work with Multilingual Project Unitsv^l look 
^tq^axA^&'using the material again next year. r-.- 
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OTHER ASPECTS OF MIGRANT EDUCATION : 
AN ETHNIC LIBRARY 

Margaret £ear Flerrrington Primary School 



\ 



We have started an ethftic library . at Flemlttgton .Primary 

. . ' • ■" ■ : '. 1 \ 

School using a migrant demountable classroom from thja Commonwealth 
Government . It is particularly suited to use as a ^library because; 
it isk.separate from the main building and on the main pathway 

. .; « • • . / ■ 

~f which gives parents and children access to the school. 

"X ■ 1 

• x ■ 

. ° y 

We set up library with the hope that proviai^-b^pjcs^ 
in ethnic languages w ou^dv encourage im foj^etgent^ on the part of 
migrant parents. At the timeXtfe* started the library tlje more 
usual forms of appeal had met witk\no response, an8 the only 
parental involvement was a handful of Australian mothers. 



The school has 324 children, 146^ of migrant background. 
.Of these 89 are Greek, 6 Turkish, 7 Yugoslav and 22 Italian. 



Our Sfehogl Co mmi ttee gave us $300 of which we were only / 

° . -" . \ . / 

able to spend $165, owin^<o the limited range of books available^! 
We began with fairy stories becaife^we fhfcught everyQne would * ; / 



know them. At the start of the program £he children were very 



JkCeen. They helped lis with ! the stamping of the b^l^and writing 
the wotd 'Language 1 in every book. We expected a high sbapdard 




in this and the children have responded by taking very good care 
of the books • 

— However the use of the books developed gradually. The 

Greek chilcfren can usually read fluently .~ WeT have- only one... 

child who reads Italian-. At first some of the children wouldn't 
bprrow the books because they didn't feel competent to read in 
their own language. We suggested that their mothers might read 

* the story to them. This fitted in with our initial aim of 
getting parental inydlvement. Now we^have mothers, fathers and 
grandmothers taking books to read to their children. Some of the 
Greelc girls .who can't read are taking books home for their 
mothers to read to them* For some, this is the first time their 
parents have read to them since they have been in Australia. 
Sometimes Greek children read: stories .in Greek to other children 
in the library. 

The organisation of the library is very informal. We 
di<Jn T t advertise it in any way, beyond telling the 62 children 
with whom we are directly involved. Each child has his own card 
and all the cards . are arranged in a box in grades. The children 
write down* the t itles theybt>rrow on their card, tyith the date 
borrowed and the date to be returned. If they^are able they find 
their own cpard and- the book they want * and we > check them. The 

• ■ 0 * 

individual card is important to the children as they like tfc see' 
the list of books they have read* Last week we ran out of cards 

, \- ' . 97 • 



• and we\ put the names on paper. The children regarded this as 
quite ^satisfactory . The library is open from 3- D 15 to 3.45 
every day and scf f3r~-we-4iay^Jic^. fantastic response. I estimate 
that 150 children are using the library. — 

• \ T- » ' ■ 

=.-*-r~- — r Ohe_iLe^lJ:_qf our ethnic library has/ been a demand for 



bboks from Australian children. Because' we have a grea,t many of the 
ifcDonald Starters, Dick Bruna books, 1)r. Seuss books and Golden 
books we are able to provide for weaker readers aikme the Australian 
children. Some of them have asked u^ to teach them to read, and 
some of their migrant friends have askedl on their behalf. In this 
way our library has involved us with.'the whole school. 



The reasion why children are borrowing from us in 
preference to the main library is partly our separate building. 
The library in the main building is closed off and-iess accessible. 

/ y 

Also our way of borrowing is less formal. We have rib expectations 

about what a child should read and we^don't make judgements about 

' . """ . ■ "; V . ' •' •• 

the kinds of books children borrow. * 

\ .... , 

QUESTION. FROM AUDIENCE: When you presented these resources to the 
children did you expect them to use them immediately or w^re you 
prepared^for a slow response initially? 



ANSWER: Our main aim-was to involve 

98 



parents. We knew most parents 
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/ 



work and so don have ..much., time with the children . Also we 
knew the children watched television a lot and we wanted to 
give them the possibility of reading their own language in a 
way that would involve their parents. Our ethnic library 
^seeine.d to fill these requirements. . 




\ 
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OTHER. ASPECTS OF. MIGRANT EDUCATION: 

... ■ • \ 



MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION : SOCIAL EDUCATION MATERIALS PROJECT 
John McArthtup ./ \ 



Until recently the "official" viewpoint. has b$eri that 
Australia was a homogeneous society. There is now a growing 



awareness that "this; Tl melElh~g' pu L V — theory- does- no^t^ 
the situation. Martin (1974) states that, within the Australian 
context : 



Since 1972 .this pluralism has become manifest 
anS /acknowledgement that we are not a 
honivgei.eous commumity has leapt or seeped 
, .inf fe almost every! corner of our society (p. 1). 



Given that there is this increasing recognition of Australia being 
a multicultural snciety, Lliis paper will explore the implications 
for /curriculum, particularly in relation to the Social Education 
Materials Project (SEMP) . 



When empirical data is examined, there should be little 
debate as/to whether Australia is 1 a multicultural society. The 
1971 census figures show that people born in at least seventy j> 
other: countries are now resident here, and' that approximately one 
in four people were either born overseas or born of parents who 
were. Since 1972,. Mr. Al. Grassby, the former Minister for 



too 



Immigration, and subsequently Commissioner for Community: Relations, 
has called Australia "a family of nations 11 . Through 'his statements 
and documents people are starting to reconsider ; their attitudes to 
pepple born /overseas . However, there are people who argue that a\ 



change to 'a/ multicultural emphasis Will only divide the society, 



and that w^ should continue to aim for a policy of assimilation, 
or at leasit, integration. I would argue to the contrary, and 
agree witti the Schools Commission Report (1975) wfiich spates 



/ tha£ assYmflairtorrret^-^ 

I cultural differences (p,. 119) . 



/ , There is mach confusion about terms such as 'pluralism 
7 * '.■ • ' . . 0 

or 'multiethnic 1 , and this tends . to obscure the basis of cultutal 

"... programs - that of establishing a sense of/identity fdr the 

individual. Teaching programs tend to look at "them" and then 

ii. « 

:'.-/. ■ . 

withdraw to a neat Anglo-Australian situation, without studying 

'i ./ I .. 

factors that Effect the values held in a particular society. 

-For /example, teachers often study the Aborigines for thriee weeks, 

.'• i ■ ir ■ . , . 

without studying the values of that society and relating these to 

/.;';_ . '•" . 

values held by the sfutfents. 

-.. " // ' . . ' ; ■ \ . ■ ' " 

•.••/ - - 

i ., . • 

/ If one takes the viewpoint that Australia is a 

/multicultural society, then* the following definition by Banks- 
; (1973) provides, a basis for discussion: 



an open society in which individuals are able 
to - take; If ill 1 advantage of . the soc/al, economic 



and educational advantages' of a ssociety , . and 
yet are. /able to maintain their vinique ethnic 
identities and allegiances (p. 211-2), 



In this society, which* Banks refers td as a "culturally plural 



society", th^/ individual is able to /exist within two cultures, 
and will probably adapt to feature^ of each culture. -As c .one 
Greek recently commented: , "When /l am with Greeks L feel more 
Australian, and when I am with Australians I feel more Greek." 



/ 



/ There se,em to be three major cdrapon-ents in discussing 
'multiculturalism 1 \- equality of opportunity, cultural diversity 
and mutual toleranceV lipase components aire to be f^ound in the'- 
•Banks definition and '^assume greater importance when looking at 

designs pf multicultural curricula. If ■educational . institutions 

/ • / ■ / \ ' • 

can plafi programs which incorporate the majc/r . components , then 7 

such institutions are well towards achieving a true . reflection o 

0 / v 

the society/ - "equality of opportunity" and "cultural diversity" 7 

• o f ■ " 

b£ing important characteristics of programs fof r ethnic or migrant' 

;...'/ . ' * ' 

chi.ldren; and "rputual tolerance" and a sympathetic approach to 
"cultural diversity" being important for all children. * *' 



During the 1950s and 1960s the aim of the Australian 

o ' • / " ; v •' ■ . \ V . ■■ ■ 

society was/ towards "Ariglo-cohf ormism" , andi educational institutipns 

reflected ; this ; Migrants were expected to donform to this 



A 



/ 



V 



/ A 7 / ' • / ' J 

f, Au^ralian^Wf^ of Life 11 . However, ifchd iffeal of. "Anglo-conformism 1 

/ < ^ ' 

not bcyn/^th i'OBHrul , a« VulturAl dlyernfty. Htill exists. 



|tion as "Should we teach 



itheson 4^1975)^0 longer aees the que&t 

' / ^ • / " / . » 

about mylticultuf^Lism?", ybut "How dp ve? 5 How do we encourage 

^schools, ^uca/ionVdjepar^4ents curriculum projects and 



I 



7 



srs ? colleges to ii^ve^p / . programs [which reflect the. change in' 
:ude/of our society? "' (p. ]/{) J , 

' ";4 ; ./ , 
/ " :;, \ ' ■ 

The SchooAs Commission ttirpugh its innovations and 



/ 

/disadvantaged schools r 1 grants has set up. structures by which 

, ,,./• x 

change is possible, and/ the Curriculum Development Centre' has 
funded our team. However, these are minor contributions in a 
veiry large ,apd complex: area. There are two aspects of 



multicultural education. The first one is to meet the needs of 
migrant /hildren through appropriate language and cultural programs } 
and th& second, /to meet the needs of all children by developing a 
cur^ctllum\that/ reflects the nature of the society in which we 
li/ve. The relevance of multicultural education does"notT, therefore, 
iepend on the number of migraftt children in the schdol. The 
Schools Commission states: / - 




-that the multicultural reality of the Australian 
society, needs to be reflected in the schopl 
curricula.* While these changes are particularly 
important to under-gird the self-esteem of 
^migrant children, they also have application for 
all Australian children growing up in a society 
wfrich could b£ greatly enriched through a wider- 
sharing in the variety of cultural heritage now 
present in it (p. 124). 
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ft eouLd be argued that education, like religion with 

■i / ' '' . • 

if 8 many'.; churches, should encourage the establishment of ethnic 

schools, which coulcl then study in depth a group's culture and 

language,. However, this, approach could be divisive , since groups 

' -■ ' . 

would be receiving a narrow perspective, and the second aspect of 

T : ' o ■■ . , ' \ . ' 

multiculturalism would not be satisfied, i.e. the development of 
a curriculum that reflects the nature of t-he society in which we 

4 ' * 

live. 

Banks criticizes many current American programs in 

% « t "A 

ethnic studies in that they concentrate almost exclusively on the 

■' ' ° \ 

ethnic minority. For example, black studies programs are \ 

' *' \ ■ 

developed for a predominantly negro area^ .He argues" that thesie 

programs ■ \ 

• . are base! on the intellectually indefensible 

assumption that only ethnic minorities need 
to study ethnic minority history and culture 
(p. 108). - \ 



One must agree with Banks when he contends that 

••. •: '. > , •• / 

all students. . .need to develop a minimal 
0 level of ethnic literacy and to understand 
the role of ethnicity in American Life 
(p. 109). * 



His point is that it is not only necessary for negro students to 
•have a knowledge of Negro history for their self-image, but that . 
all American students must be aware of the Afro-American perspective 



in American history and Rocie£y\ 

In the Australian context too often the question is 
asked: * ! What about us Aussies?" whe\ migrant children seem to be 
advantaged. Matheson calls this the n \ndignant' Aussie syndrome" 
(p. II) and it is of ten delated to an ,f 0^G n complex. "OOG" (one's 
own group) is the fierce ethnocentrism whi\^h Consistently devalues 
any group different from US> He argues that\it i*. important for 
the dominant group to understand the diversity\of our community, as 
well as having, specific programs in schools with\a high migrant 
population.- If curriculum prggrams do not reflect\this diversity, 
then the dominant group may well be the one that is 
disadvantaged, by not understanding such diversity. 



This argument is not a criticism of the first asp 
outlined by the Schopls Commission. It is important that sch. 
develop programs that suit the environment, provided that it sua 
all students in that school. If not, group rivalries may arise 
and be very damaging to otherwise worthwhile projects. As 
Stenhouse (1974) states, "all schools (and classrooms) are different" 
(p 16) , .therefore schools must be encouraged to develop at curriculum 
to encompass the needs of the school population., Projects, like 
SEMP, can only" provide the basis for development of school programs. 
SEMP is a project funded by the Curriculum Development. Centre (CDC) 
in Canberra. There are eight teams of three teachers each 
throughout Australia working iy ail area of social education. 
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The two Wctorian teamts ni-c "Utbarftsm" and "Racial and Ethnic 
Relations" .\ Tho projo- t Is of two years' duration with materials 
being produced by commercial publishers for distribution in 1977. 
At this staae the Race and Ethnic Relations (R & E) team are 

,m throe areas - Aborigines, Ethnic Groups and 



devel 




on 



>/o basic aims of SEMP . One is to produce\a 
range of materials Spb Water for needs felt in Australian schools' 

and for this materiA to be flexible in nature so that it can be 

I 

1 : 

used in English, history and, other programs°as well as in social 

*, ^ 

education. The second/ aim, or rather principle, is that community 
TTnvolvemenr bo a strong factor in the process of matt *ial 



ploduction , 



In contacting the community the "R.& E M team have 
concentrated on both- the community concerned and on the teachers 
using" the material . The model developed by the team has be< 
contact members of the relevant: community at each stage of. the 
process\ For example y ~r^e material on the Gr^ek community was 
researched from Greek: publications and interviews. These, were 
drawn together and* sets seat to members of the ■' . Greek 'community , 
both in Melbourne and interstate, s for comment and criticism. If 
criticism is forthcoming the person is asked tOodetail this and 
to write a commentary on .the section for possible inclusion. 
This has proved useful in ironing '.out anomalies, inconsistencies, 
and factual inaccuracies. The revised draft has then been 
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c^«pr«Bentcxl (uA fur.ther K common c ,Very little- of the material haft 
be«n originally wVitton by th* SEMP Warn members themselves, ' 



. : ".' . • ' • /" . .. ' . -■ ■ ■ ■ ". V'. ." v.'- 

t Teachers are using the trial material in classroomav 
Trialling is at a state level at this stage, and national trials 
will begin in 1976 • There are two aspects of trialling. Firstly;, 
to ascertain whether any material or,part3 are unsuitable for 
students, an$ seconcfty, to incorporate the suggestions of. trialling 
teachers in the teachet\^ handbook which will accompany the final , 
materials. To Illustrate the second point: a teacher in a .* 
Western- District technical school, where the* migrant population 
was small, used the material on the Greek village to compare and 

contrast this with the life-style of the distriqt. This example 

» t / • •.. ■ 

./• • 

' could be used to show other 1 teachers that this material was 

suitable for use in a school with a small migrant population * o 

Finally, there is a need for all students- to read other 
points of view in order to clarify their own sense of identity, 
the team is endeavouring to -produce material written by people 
from, other ethnic backgrounds . One such piece is, an account 
written by Cheryl Buchanan, an Aborigine* giving her viewpoint of 
Australian history* It is our hope that the ^material will provide 
a valuable contribution to the area of multicultural education^ 
and that the process of involving the community at various stages > 
will be used as a model by others. 
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V The following: material r prepared by SEMP , is published*^ 
;p Heine roann Educational: *''\V . w v • ' J •:: 

■ ; ■■■■X ; v. ■/■"'■ • ■ ; 4. >■ 4 K 



1 . Aborigines and Europeans 



$ : 

4-4 
f=4 

m . 



This papk focuses on the clash between the Aboriginal 
and European cultures and the difficulties experienced by the \ 



this tlash. 



former, as a result 

The pack contains five booklets plus a ^f ape on 'Larid 



2 : 



44^ 



The booklets are : 



(a) Fvoriti,ev Politic^ — 



(b) BZacfe' Conditions 
•■(c) Case Studies- 



a historical vi< w of the; ipiasft • • 
in Australia with comparisons 
and cOnt % ras t s With; overseas V 
■ fe^periencesi, : \.-^- '. •"' >' v ' : / 



-•V A study: of living ^;'bo^i ti.btw A 
•y: of; Aborigines vin Australia ^ 

• today. f; \. v • '•• / ^' : V/" i ' :: r':^>;:. ;; 

^ focuses o specific case studies 
of dis cr iffliii a tibn agalns t ; i • ■ • \ 
',' ' Aboriginal ' communi tjies • 

'." • 2 bookietSv phe focusing ibtf/^v: 
'•v general issues apd one focu^ng 
on the HArufc^h 

. 4 .Queensland.., , 



(e) ; . AbdHginal , Voices/- ■. a collection: :'bf V'pbi^-^df 

stories written by Aborigines* 





/ 

/ 



/ Australia - a Multicultural Society 



This Yescuirce pack focuses on the nature of the 
Australian society today anothe-4<>rces which are shaping the 

lticultural 



nature of that society. Is the future to be 
Society? The pack includes five booklets, a set of slides^ 
audio tape and several large posters. The booklets are: 



(a) Old Country, 



(b) New Country 



(c) A Melting Pot? 



(d) Towards a New 

Reality 



^ (e) s Ethnic Voices 



- depicting life in a Greek 
village' of a fictitious .. 
family who is proposing to 

. migrate to Australia, 

-depicting the change in the 
life style of the Greek family 
/ when they arrive in Australia; 
particularly in relation to 
identity, changing of values, . 
etc, 

- Looks at the question of the 
future of the Australian Society, ■ 
as well as a brief consideration 
of migration in general and of 

■ Italian migration in particular. 

- -Discusses issues such as 

communication, discrimination , 
prejudice, etcl ; arid^ looks at 
the future of Members of ethnic 
groups in trade unions, politics, 
the overall theme focuses on the 1 
diverse nature of th c e Australian 
society. 

- A collection of poems and stories 
written by students of different. 

.' ethnic backgrounds from schools 

throughout Australia. Illustrations 
by students aiso. 
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3. Different Things to Different People 

* • This resource pack is aimed at the junJLor secondary 
levels. It sets out to develop an aWarenes^s of the differences 
of other things and other people, and to examine the reasons 
behind these differences. The pack is very visual and consists of: 



(a) . booklets and car^s based op. general perceptions and 
on such notions as suspicion arid enemies, images, 
clothing and attitudes. , 




jon^Changing Communities" - a set of activity 
cards baseaofi^itew^ane^s own community has, changed 
and ways of noting the dTffeTBiirees^Jdiat^mve occurred. 

15 cards based on tradition and change* in Papua flew 
v ,J3ul^pa, as a focus on another culture. 
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Appendix 1 



BILINGUAL EDUCATION WORKSHOP 



Centre for the Study of Teaching and Human Interaction 
School of Education 
La Trobe University, 



PROGRAM 



SESSION 1 
Friday, 10 October, 19 j 



Recent research on bilingualism 

- data available on advantages of balanced bilingualism' 

- strategies of second language learning 

- implications, for classroom practice , . 



Multilingual Project Units 

- Animal Families 

- Myths of the Australian Aborigines 

- Librar ies and Yoii 

- Traffic Accidents 



General discission 



in 
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SESSION 2 



• Saturday, 8 Kovember, 1975 



Other Aspects of Bilingualism. 



Bilinguals and Monolinguals Learning Together: 
Planning and Implementation, / 



/. 



Classroom- management techniques. 



Use and development of materials (small groups and 
report back) . 



-SESS*ON-^3- 



Saturday, 6 December, 1975 



Evaluation of bilingual teaching materials. 



Evaluation of materials for planning Units 
(small groups and report back)* 

The contribution of the Multilingual Prbject to 
the total curriculum (Panel discussion) . 



4- 



Plenary sessiorf. 
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BILINGUAL EDUCATION WORKSHOP 



Centre for the-- Study of Teaching and Human Interaction 
\"'\.. School of Education 
^La Trobe University 



PROGRAM 



J 



SESSION 1 



Friday, 12 March, 1976 



Report on recent theories,, and research data on second language 
-learning and bilingual ism. 




A preview of recently developed Multilingual Projecting 

- Melbourne 

- Communications (revised) 

- Buying 

- Computers , 



General discussion. 
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SESSION 2 



4 Saturday, 27 March, 1976 



/ 
/ 



Teachers familiar with the MultiliiigualProject materials 
reporting on classroom experiences. 

. . ' • - - / * • . v 

Discussion in small groups on implementation of new materials, 
ideas i problems and- solutions: Melbourne, " 

Discussion in small" groups: Communications* 



Panel discussion: Application of resources. 



Video tape illustrating the use of Multilingual Project 
materials. * ' 



SESSION 3 



Saturday, 10 April, 1976 



teaching English in a bilingual^ program, 1 
Discussion in small groups: Buying, v 
Discussion in small groups: Computers. 

Panel discussion with representatives of educational authorities 
and institutions and with representatives of migrant groups. . 

Plenary session. 
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